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Review of ficew Books. 

Julian; a Tragedy in Five Acts. By 
Mary RusseLL Mirrorb. 8vo. pp. 
81. london, 1823. 


WHEN an author has passed the or- 
deal of the public, not only without 
censure, but with decided approbation, 
he has little to fear from any other cri- 
ticisms. In this happy state of security, 
the audience of last Saturday placed Miss 
Mitford, and we not only have too much 
gallantry, but too much respect for pub- 
he opinion also, to question the correct- 
ness of the general verdict in her favour. 
A successful tragedy too, is so greata 
novelty in the present age, that we ought 
rather to welcome it as a boon, than 
to scrutinize it severely. Such being our 
feeling, it may perhaps be expected that 
we are prepared to give unqualified ap- 
probation to Julian; but this our con- 
science (for, as Rob Roy says, we have 
such a thing about us,) forbids, and if 
we acknowledge that the story of the play 
is well told and interesting, that the pro- 
gress of the action is regular, and the 
incidents frequently striking, and that 
the fair author has displayed a consi- 
derable knowledge of stage effect, we 
shall not, we trust, be deemed very spar- 
ing of our praise; but when we say that 
the language, though free from gross 
faults, possesses little dignity, that the 
sentiments are often common place, and 
that the denouement is an evasion of 
poetic justice, we express what we think 
must be the feelings of every person who 
reads the tragedy of ‘Julian.’ The 
whole structure and language of the play 
are calculated for the stage only, and the 
effect, though perhaps somewhat too 
melo-dramatic, which was produced by 
action on the stage, is almost entirely 
lost in its perusal in the closet. 
In another part of our journal we 
ve given the story, and although there 
are many improbabilities in it; yet, 
aware that the romance of real life is 
often more extraordinary than fiction, 
a eargg leave it without comment: al- 
$2 we cannot but remark, the sin- 
gular loyalty which should bind a‘son to 
prefer a boy prince, to the attraction of | 











being heir to a kingdom, and that should 
place the life of a father in jeopardy by 
being the only person that opposed his 
elevation to a throne. 

In justice to Miss Mitford, it must be 
acknowledged that many of the scenes 
in her play are highly dramatic; that in 
which Julian relates to his wife Annabel, 
his supposed murder of his father is 
of this class. Annabel enquires if it is 
certain that his father is dead :-— 


© Julian, I saw him fall. 
Was covered with his blood. 
Annabel. Tell me the tale. 
Didst thou—I would not wantonly recall 
That scene of anguish—Didst thou search his 
wound ? 
Jul Annabel, in my eyes that scene will 
dwell 
For ever, shutting out all lovely sights, 
Even thee, my beautiful! That torturing 
thought 
Will burn a living fire within my breast 
Perpetually ; words can wothing add, 
And nothing take away. Fear not my frenzy ; 
[amcalm now. Thou know’st how buoyantly 
I darted from thee, straight e’er vale and hill, 
Counting the miles by minutes. At the pass 
Between. the Albano mountains, I first breathed 
A moment my hot steed, expecting still 
To see the royal escort. Afar off 
As I stood, shading with my hand my eyes, 
1 thought I saw them; when at once I heard 


The ground 


From the deep glen, east of the pass, loud cries 
} for] > ’ 


Of mortal terror. Even in agony 


' 
} 





I knew the vorce, and darting through the trees | 


i saw Alfonso, prostrate on the ground, 

Clinging around the knees of one, who held 

A dagger over him in act to strike, 

Yet with averted head, as if he feared 

To see his innocent victim. His own face 

Was hidden ; till at one spring [I plunged my 
sword 

Into his side ; then our eyes met, and he 

That was the mortel blow!—screamed, and 
stretched out 

His hands. Falling and dying as he was, 

He half rose up, hung speeciiless in the air, 





And looked—Oh what had been the bitterest | 


curse 
Tosueh alook! It smote me like a sword! 
Here, here. He died. 

Ann. And thou ; 

Jul. 1 coutd have lain 
In that dark glen for ever; but there stood 
The dear-bought, and the dear kinsman and | 

prince 
And friend. 
steeds 
And armed men, and, fearing some new foe, 
Came homeward. 
Ann, And did he, then, the unhappy, 


We heard the far-off clang of 


' 








Remain upon the ground ’ 


Jul. Ajas! he did. 


Ann. Oh, it was buta swoon! Listen, dear 
Julian, 
I tell thee I have comfort. 

Jul. There is none 
Left in the world. But I will listen to thee, 
My faithfullest. 

Ann. Count D’Alba sent to crave 
An audience. Thou wast sleeping. I refused 
To see him; but his messenger revealed 
To Constance his high tidings, which she 

poured 
in my unwilling eats, for I so feared 
To wake thee, that ere half her tale was told 
I chid her from me; yet she surely said 
The duke thy father— 

Jul. What? 

Ann. Approached the city, 

Jul. Alive? alive? Oh, no! no! no! dead! 

dead! @ 


| The corse, the clay-cold corse ! 


Ann, Alive, I think ; 
But Constance— 

Alf. He will sink under this shock 
Of hope. 


Ann. Constancé heard all. 


Jul. Constance! what, ho, 
Constance ! 

Ann. she hears thee not. 

Jul. : Go, seek her! fly. 


If he’s alive—Why art thou not returned, 
Wien that one little word will save two souls! 
[Bait Annabel. 
Alf. Take patience, dearest cousin! 
Jul. Do I not stand 
Here like a manof marble? Do I stir? 
She creeps; she creeps, Thou would’st have 
gone and back 


' In half the time. 


Alf. Nay, nay, tis scarce a minute. 
Jul. Thou may’st count hours and ages on 
my heart. 
Is she not coming ? 
Alf. 
Jul. 
They've met. 
gowns 
Rustling; one whispering voice. 
Constance. 
Is he—one word! Only one word! 
Enier Annabel. 


Shall Iseek her? 
Hark! 
There are two steps; two silken 


Annabel ! 


Ann. He lives.” 

A still more effective scene, and one 
which displays an imtimate knowledge 
of human nature, and more practised” 
dramatic skill than might be expected 
from any person but a veteran writer, 


|oecurs in the interview between Julian 


and his father Melfi, when the latter de- 
clares his views on the throne. Melfi’ 
proposes to send Julian to Madrid, and 
with him the young king, who acts in 
the capacity of his page :— 
‘Jud, He is the king. 
V—i2, 
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Melfi. Call lady Annabel. 

Jul. The king, I say, 
The rightful king, the only king! I'll shed 
The last drop in my veins tor King Alfonso. 





Meifi. Once | forgave thee. But to beard me 
tuus, 
And for a weak and peevish youth, a fainting, 
A boy of a girl’s temper: one who shrinks 
Trembling and crouching at a look, a word, 
A litted tinger, like a beaten hound. 
Jul. Alas, poor boy: le hath no other friend 


father, 

Three months have scarcely pass< 
dear brother, 

(Oh, surely thou lovedst him *) with ¢ 
words 

He ever spake, besought thy guardian care 

Of his fuirchild. Next upon me he turned 

His dying eyes, quite speechless then, and 
thou— 

I could not speak, for poor Alfonso threw 

Himself upon my breast, with such a gush 

Of natural grief, I iad no utterance— 

But thou didst vow, for both, protection, faith, 

Allegiance; thou didst swear so fervently, 

So deeply, that the spirit flew to ileaven 

Smiling. Ill keep that oath. 

Melp. Even if again thy sworé— 

Jul. Urge not thatonme. ‘Tis a tire 
Here in my heart, my brain. Bethink thee, 

fatisc vs 
Sold.er or statesman, thine is the first name 
Ot Sicily, the general, regent, prince, 
The unmatci’d in power, the unapproach’d in | 
fame 5 
What could that litde word a king do more 
For thee? 

Melfi. That little word! Why that is fame, 
And powerand glory! That shail fill the world, 
Lend a whole age its name, and float along 
The stream of time, with such a buoyancy, 

As shall endure wien palaces and tombs 
Are swept away like dust. That little word? 
Beshrew thy womanish heart that canno! feel 
Its spell! [Guns and shouts are heard without. 
Hark! hark! the guns! | feel it now. 
Iam proclaimed. Before I entered here 
*Twas known tliroughout the city that I lived, 
And the boy-king was dead. 
[Guns, bells, and shouts again. 
Hark, King Rugiero! © 
Dost hear the bells, the shouts? Oli ’tis a proud 
And gloiious feeling thus at once to live 
Within a thousand bounding hearts, to hear 
The strong out-gushing of that present fame 
For whose uncertain dim futurity 
Men toil and slay and die! Without a crime— 
J thank thee still for thatm—Without a crime— 
For he'll be happicr—I am a king. 
[Shouts again. 
Dost thou not hear Long live the King Rugiero? 
Jul. The shout is weak. 


Since thou, who should’st defend him—Father, 
| Si yie « thy | 


he last 


—_ 
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Melfi. Augment it by thy voice. 
Would the words choak Prince Julian? Cannot 
he 
Wish long life to his father ? 
Jul. Live, my father! 
Long live the Duke of Meli! 
Melfi. Live the king! 
Jul. Long live the King Alfouso! 
Melfi. Now, by Heaven! 
Thou art still brainsick. There is a contagion 
In the soft dreamy nature of that child, 
That thou, a soldier-—1 was overproud 
Of thee and thy young fame. That lofty brow 
Seem'd form’d to wear a crown, Chiefly for 
thee— 





Where is the page? 





a -- - _— 


Jul. Oh father, once again 
Take pity on us all! For me* for me! 
Thou hast always been to me tie kindest, fond- 


est— 


Pi venting all haw wishes—Ill not reason, 
‘li not contend with thee. Here at thy feet, 
Prostrate in spirit as in form, I cry 
For merey! Save me from despair! from sin! | 
Mel. t manly, rise! lest in that slavish 
posture 
I treat thee as a slave. 
Jul. Strike an thou wilt, 


Thy words picrce deeper, to the very core! 
Strike an thou wilt; but hear me. Oh, my fa- 
ther, 
1 do conjure thee, by that name, by all 
The boundless love it guerdons, spare my soul 
This bitterness ! 
Melii. Ijl reign. 
Jul. Aye, reign indeed ; 
Ruie over mightier realms ; be conqueror 
Of crowned passions ; king of thy own mind. 
I've ever loved thee as a son, do this 
And J shall worshipthee. I will cling to thee ; 
Thou shalt not shake me off. 
Melfi Goto; thou art mad. 
Jul. Not yet; but thou may’st make me so. 
Me/fi. Pil make thee 
The beir of a fair crown, 
Jul. Not all the powers 
Of ail the earth can force upon my brow 
That heritage of guilt. Cannot i die? 
But that were happiness. I'd rather drag 
A weary life beneath the silent rule 
Of the stern Trappist, digging my own grave, 
Myseif a living corse, cut off from the sweet 
And natural kindness that man shews to man; 
I'd rather hang, a hermit, on the steep 
Of horrid Etna, between snow and fire; 
Rather than sit a crown’d and honour’d prince 
Guarded by children, tributarics, friends, 
On an usurper’s throne. [Guns without. 


Melfi. I must away 
We'll talk of this anon. Where is the boy. 
Jul. Safe. 


Me/fi. Trifle not with my impatience, Julian; 
Produce the child- Howe’er thou inay deny 
Allegiance to the king, obey thy father, 

Jud. | had a father. 

Melfi. Ha! 

Jul. But he gave up 
Faith, loyalty, and honour, and pure fame, 
And his own son. 

Melfi. My son: 

Jul. I loved him once, 

And dearly. Still too dearly! But with all 
That burning, aching, passionate, old love 
Wrestling within my breast: even face to face; 
Those eyes upon me 3 and that trembling hand 
Thrilling my very heart strings—Take it off! 
In mercy take it off!—Still I renounce thee. 
Thou hast no son. I have no father. Go 
Down to a childless grave. 

Melfi. Even from the grave 
A father’s curse may reach thee, clinging to thee 
Cold as a dead man’s shroud, shadowing thy 


days, 
Haunting thy dreams, and hanging, a thick 
cloud, 


°Twixt thee and Heaven. 
chance thine own 

Small prattling pretty ones shall climb thy knee 

And bid thee bless them, think of thy dead fa- 
ther, 

And groan as thou dost now. [Guns again. 

Hark! ‘tis the hour! 
{must away. Backtotby chamber, son, 
And chuse if I shall curse thee. [Fait Melfi. 


Then, when per- 
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Jul, Did he curse me? 





Did he? Am I that withered, blasted wretch ? 
[s that the fire that burns my brain? Not vet! 
Oh do not curse me yet! He's gone. The boy! 
The boy! | Rushes ous 

These extracts will be sufficient to 
sow the talents of Miss Mitford as a 
dramatic writer, and we will not weaken 
their effect by quoting a less favourable 
assage. 

H+ — 

Russia, being a Description of the Cha. 
racter, Manners, Customs, Dress, Di. 
versions, and other Peculiarities of the 
different Nations inhabiting the Rus. 
sian Emptre. In four volumes, I]. 
lustrated with Seventy-two coloured 
Engravings. By Freprrtc Sno. 
BERL. London, 1823. 

We suspect that we have only to say 
that the four volumes now before us, 
form one of the divisions of that ele. 
gant little work, * The World in Minia- 
ture,’ to create a very strong feeling in 
its favour with our readers. Of two or 
three of the preceding divisions of this 
work, we have already spoken in terms 
of strong but just commendation, and 
the four volumes of which Russia con- 
sists, present as strong claims to ape 
probation as any of their predecessors, 
Avoiding the dry and husky details 
which disfigure so many works of this 
description, Mr. Shoberl’s object ap- 
pears to be, by a collection of facts and 
anecdotes, to give a faithful picture of 
the manners, customs, and amusements, 
whiciu characterize the various classes of 
people, spreading over an empire twice 
as extensive as that of Europe, stretch- 
ing from the Pacific to the Frozen Ocean 
and the Black Sea—from the most tem- 
perate to the most frigid climes, 

Mr. Shoberl divides his work into 
five classes, or different nations, which 
constitute the Russian empire. These 
are the Slavonian, Finnish, Tartar, 
Mongol, and Mantchou nations, toge- 
ther with a mixture of those that are 
of uncertain origin, such as the Sa- 
moyedes, the Koraiks, the Kamtscha- 
dales, &c. ‘These descriptions, which are 
illustrated by seventy-two coloured en- 
vravings, are preceded by an introduction, 
which gives a general historical view of 
the progress of this mighty empire during 
the last nine centuries. With a popu- 
lation so extensive and so heterogeneous, 
Russia presents people in every grade 
of civilization, from the rude barbarism 
of the untutored savage to the elegance 
of modern retinement, hence that va 
riety which makes Mr. Shoberl’s ¢ Rus- 
sia’ one of the most interesting portions 
of his very beautiful and popular work. 
Of the engravings, we cannot easily 
convey a good idea to our readers, fute 
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ther than that they are neat and cha- 
c; but of the interest of the let- 


racterist! 
ter-press, we shall le ave them to judge 
by the following extracts :— 


The Russian Carnival.— The jabahita 

ef Petersburg pass the carnivalin one con- 
tinued whirl of merry-making. The streets 
are filled with men, women, and children, in 
their gala. dresses, and the vay carriages and 
sledges of the nobility are ever passing and 
re- passing. As Lent is ve ery strictly kept 
among the Russiaiis, the people are resolved 
to enjoy pleasure in its utmost extravagance, 
are obliged to bid it a ter npo- 
ary farewell. This excess, however, is Tee 
dulyed in by the lower classes only, who 
are at this season seen intoxicated sad pe- 
rishing in the streets, sac rificed to their mad 
festivity. Such as survive this unrestrained 
debauch live very temper itely during the 
fust, on herbs, pulse, honey, and fish fried in 
oil; their hens ‘age, also miserably poor, 
being nothing but guuss, a sort of meagre 
beer diluted with water. 


The Ice Hill.—* The princ ip: al amusement 
of the Russians during the cold season is the 
Ice Hili. At Petersburg, when the Neva is 
frozen over, a temporary stage of wood is 
erected about forty or fifty teet above the 
surface of the river, from the top of which is 
a steep descent, like the side of an abrupt 
rock. Against this are laid blocks of ice, 
which soon become a united mass, by 
means of torrents of water that are thrown 
along them, and harden in a few minutes. 
Oa the level, at about two hundred and fifty 
or three hundred yards distance, stands a si- 
milar erection, only placed a little on one 
side, in order to leave a clear road for the 
sledges darting from the opposite stage. 
The people mount the first of these stages 
by means of a flight of steps in the rear, and 
find at the top a sort of sles lve, without pro- 
jections of any kind, but in shape and flat- 
ness like a butcher’s tray, most fantastically 
and rudely ornamented with carving anc 1 co- 
lours. This is placed on the margin of the 
declivity; the bearded native cont fuctor 
seats himself upon it, very far ' ac K, his legs 
extending in front perfectly straight. The 
eames to be conveyed takes his place e hefore 
4m in a similar attitude, and both ré main- 
ing steady glide with inconceivable r: ipidity 
down the icy descent. The conductor be- 
hind guides their course with his hands on 
the same principles as a vessel is stecred, 
touching the co: itrary side to that on which 
he wishes to keep. To such iiicet y do they 
attain by practi ce, that they will steer round 
groups of upset persons withaut d. ying the 
om llest i injury. 

‘Many go down in these siedges alone: 
and others, both men and wome n,on skates 
flying forward in a perfectly upright posi- 
tion. Steadiness seems to be the c hief ac- 
complishment of the 


betore they 


tussian skater, and 


the, velocity of his motion the source of 


pleasure to the spectator. Here are not 
Seen those or acetal motions on the ice in 
which the skaters of other countries 
hot that the generality of men in thi 


excel: 
S coune 
but 


try are incapable of graceful attitudes ; 


2 
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the cumbersomeness of their dress, and the 
customary modes of this exercise, have ne- 
ver includ ‘d any thing more pleasing to the 
eye im Pil 1G un tion. 
= a seisation excited by the descent in 
a sledve is at firs extremely painful, but at- 
ter p assing a few times through the keen 
air, it becomes exquisitely pleasut able. 
‘Even private individuals raise such icé 
hills in their gardens, and the ball-rogm is 
often forsaken for the pleasure of gliding 
down them. To render this amusement 
more easy and agreeable, large chairs are 
fixed on skates, and guided by a mau stand- 
ing behind, and also provided with skates. 
At nicht, these hills are laminated with co- 
loured lamps, which greatly heighten the 
effect of the scene. , 
‘Round these Inills are erected wooden 
stages or booths, in one of which is exhi- 
bited a collection of curious foreign ani- 
mals; in another, rope-dancing ; na third, 
a puppet-show ; im a fourth, p yhantasmago- 
ria, aud so on. The price of admission to 
these sights isso ti sine, that every One may 
share 1 in the general galety. 

‘The nobility and : sentry drive about in 
superb sledges; and the Empress Catherine 
was often seen riding here among her peo- 
ple. A very large rich sledge was con- 
structed for that purpose, capable of con- 
taining the whole imperial family; to which 
were attached, by chains, fourteen or six- 
teen smaller sledges, ete, in pairs, for 
her “majesty’s suite. ‘hese sledges were 
a n by twelve or fourteen handsome 
horses, muagnifice otly caparisoned, and in 


the evenmy illuminated with ‘coloured 
lamps. 
‘ {tis still the custom in several provinces 


of Russia to persuiniiy the carnival, which is 
frequently represeute d wed a Baechus escort- 


ed by Sutyrs and ba {281} allans. They pi- 
rade throug! » the streets with a chariot built 
for the occasion ina grotesque style. The 
principal personage is in oc Mk ala bulfoon 


or clown, who displays various sleight-of- 
hand tricks to amuse the people.  Musie 
and grotesque dancing are sometimes ltro- 
duced, and add much to the variety aud 
cntertaimment. 
Masquerad ew! Or 
Elizabeth vave 
ynsisting of a 
Several 


she-.or- 


pleasure of the 
Creog ry" 
these oc ie een the Mmpress 
an extraordinary spectacie, ¢ 
sort of ve yrraphical anaanniediie 
months previonsly to the carnival, 
vs of the provinces to send 


phic at 


dered the COVerh 
from each to Petersburg two couple of in- 
habitants dressed im their national costume, 
with the necessary accompaniments. Thus, 

val of the year 1754, per- 


during the carn 
thar ) forty dittere nt 


iv to more 
nations were seen riding through the streets 
capital —the ik. untschad ves on 
sledves drawn by dogs; the Laplanders On 
sledges drawn by rein-deer ; the Buchari- 
Calmucks onoxen; the 
linest coursers; the tn- 


SOnRs Viol 


OF the 


ans on cameis; the 
re ° 

Circassians on the 
diaus on enormous eleph wuts ;—forming al- 
tovether ne a in the nuptial 
procession of the enipress’s jester, who per- 
sonated winter, and was drawn by bears. 
An immense gallery was built ex pressly tor 


= 


a picturesque ¢ 


one oft 





| have 
icepting in 
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the occasion, in which each nation amused 
itself with its own music and dancing, pro- 
ducing thereby a curious confusion of 
sounds. Each had also a dinner prepared 
and served in its own fashion. The new- 

married couple were finally conducted by 
this same escort to a palace of ice built on 
the Neva, where all the decorations and 
furniture were of ice, even to the bed, the 
chandeliers, and the pieces of cannon, 
which fired a salute on the arrival of the ex- 
traordinary procession, without bursting. 

Epicurism.—‘ The Luculluses and Api- 
ciuses Russia, however, would be ex- 
ceedingly dissatified, if their tables were 
covered in winter with such provisions only 
as the convenience of transport in that sea- 
son furnishes so abundantly. It ts their 
greatest pride to surmount the ditticulties of 
the climate, and to procure all those super- 
fluities a * luxuries which nature has beer 
disposed to deny them. ‘They strive, as it 
were, to cheat themselves into a belief that 
they reside in one of the southern countries 
of Europe. Hence they carry their dainti- 
ness toa much greater length than the inha- 
biti ints Of temperate regions: cauliflowers, 
spinach, green peas, as paragus, cucumbers, 
salad herbs, and radishes, are much more 
common in winter on good tables in Peters- 
burg than they are ia London or Paris, with 
persons of equal rank and fortune. We 
cheerfully defer for a few weeks a treat 
which must be purchased at an enormous 
expense ; while the Russians who, accord- 
ing to the regular course of things, would 
have to wait several months, spare nothing 
to overcome nature and to anticipate the 
order of the seasons. 

‘fu the month of January, a pound of 
French beans or green peas, for they are 
sold by weight, costs, at Petersburg, from 
twenty-five to thirty rubles, about six pounds 
sterling; and a single cucumber 1s some- 
times sold for three or four rubles (from 
twelve to sixteen shillings), 

The nobles of Moscow are not less Pi ar- 
ticular in regard to the supply of their ta- 
they have them covered in the depth 
of winter with the truits of every climate 
ripened in hot-houses , and vegetables of all 
sorts pr oduc ed by artiticial culture. A con- 
stant heat 1s ke pt up by stoves in subterra- 
neous gardens, trom which the external air 
is carefully excluded. Green peas and as- 
paragus are as common at Moscow about 
Christmas as potatoes and winter cabbages 
in other countries.’ 

Sunday Market at Moscow.—* The mar- 
ket on Sunday at Moscow is au entertatming 
spectacle. From five in the morning till 
eight, the spacious VPiace de Gallitzin 1s 
tiled by a concourse of peasants and people 
of ail Classes » COl nmg mi bay or sell white 
peacocks, tan-tailed and other curious pi- 
eous, dogs of all sorts for the sopha or the 
chase, siluging-birds, poultry, guns, pistols, 
in short, \ hi utever chauce cr custom may 
‘red saleable. The sellers, ex- 

the market of sink ving-birds, 
which 1s permanent and very large, have no 
shops, but remain with their wares either 
exposed upon stalls or ha:vkinzg them about 
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m their hands. On Easter-day in particu- 
lar, this market is thronged with itinerant 
butchers, one of whom is represented in the 
opposite plate. It should be observed that 
there are no people who observe Lent with 
more scrupulous rigour than the Russians. 
Clarke informs us, that, while travelling 
trom Petersburg to Moscow, if at any time 
In poor cottages where the peasants appear- 
ed to be starving, he offered them part of 
his dinner, they would shudder at the sight 
of it and cast it to the dogs; dashiag out of 
their clildren’s hands, as an abonnnation, 
any feod given to them, and removing every 
particle that might be left entirely from 
thew sight. Ii drinking tea witha Cossack, 
he not only refused to have onik in his cup, 
but would not use a spoon tft bad beenan 
tea with milk, although wiped caretally ina 
napkin, unul it had passed through scalding 
water. In proportion as this rigour has 
been observed, so much the more excessive 
is the degree of gluttony and relaxation when 
the important intelligence, that ‘ Christ js 
risen.” has issucd from the mouth of the 
archbishop. The myht before the cere- 
mony of the resurrection all the inarkets and 
shops of Moscow are filled with flesh, but- 
ter, egys, 
viand, ‘The opposite plate represents one 
of the venders of poultry and feathered 
game in appropriate costume. ‘The crowd 
vt purchasers Is immeuse. There Is scarce- 
ly a foot passenger, who has uot his Lands, 
nay, his arms filled with provisions, or a sin- 
gle draschki, that 1s not ready to break 
down under their weight. 

‘ But to return to the Sunday market at 
Moscow.—The pigeon-fteeders are distin- 
cuished in the midst of the mob by long 
white wands, which they carry to direct the 
pigeons in their flight. The nobles take 
vreat delight in these birds: anda favourite 
pair will sell at from five to ten rubles. It 
is astonishing to sce the feeders, by way of 
exhibiting their birds, let them tly and rece- 
ver them again at pleasure. ‘The principal 
recommendation of the pigeens consist in 
their rising to a great height by a_ spiral 
curve, all flying one wav and following each 
other. When a bird does not keep the line 
of curvature wlich the others take, the 
feeder whistles, waves his wand, and _ its 
course is lnmediately changed. During 
such exhibitions, the nobles stake their mo- 
ney in wagers, betting on the height to 
which a pigeon will asceud, and the number 
of curves it will make in so doing. 

“In this market, Dr. Clarke fell into a 
singular mistake. Seeing several stalls ap- 
parently covered with wheat, he approach- 
ed to examine its quality, but was surprised 
to find that it was in reality heaps of large 
ants’ eggs. Near the seme stalls were tubs 
full of pismires, crawling among the eggs 
and over the persons of those who sold 
them. Both the eggs and the ants are 
brought for sale as food for nightingales, 
which are favourite though common birds 
in Russian houses, where they sing in every 
respect as beautifully as in thew native 
woods. The price of one of them in full 
sony is about fifteen rubles. The Russians, 
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by rattling beads on their tables of tangible 
arithmetic, can make the birds sing at plea- 
sure during the day; but nightingales are 
heard throughout the night making the city 
resound the melodies of the torest. 

‘ The stalls of fruit and food in the streets 
of Moscow prove very beneficial to the 
health of the people. At these places they | 
vbtain a wholesale dinner for a few copecks 
A plate of boiled rice, over which 1s poured 
a littke honey, here costs about a penny | 
English. In the spring they sell, at these | 
stalls, apples, which they have a remarkable | 
incthod of preserving through the winter; | 
baked pears; salad, salted cucumbers, 
which are antiscorbutic, and esteemed deli- 
cious by Russians of every rank; wild ber- 
nies; boiled rice; quass; honey, and mead. 
As almost every eatable receives a formal 
benediction from the pricsts before it Is 
considered fit for use, no Russian will touch 
any article of food until that ceremony has 
taken place. A particular church is set 
apart for the benediction of apples; and 
this is not given until the first apple drops 
from the tree, which is brought in great 
form to the priests. A Mahommetan would 
sooner eat pork, than a Russian unconse- 
crated fruit.’ 

The description of the inhabitants of 


~ 


pire 1s very Interesting, and we shall 
probably return to these volumes in a 
future number; but, for the present, 
we must take our leave, with assuring 
our readers, that they will find them 
rich in light and amusing reading, and 
that they would form an elegant present 
for such sighing lovers as are hesitating 
how best to bribe their way into the 
good graces of their mistresses, 
—_——-4 <>) 


The Trials of Margaret Lyndsay. By 
the Author of ‘Lights and Shadows 
of Scottish Life.’ — 

(Concluded from p. 161.) 

We left Walter Lyndsay, the father of 

Margaret, in prison, on a charge of 

treason. Edwards, to his other office of 

a spy, sought to add that of a seducer, 

and this was one, of the early trials 

through which Margaret Lyndsay passed. 

Walter Lyndsay was not, however, 

brought to trial, it having been disco- 

vered that he was the dupe of design- 
ing men in a superior station. Walter, 
on being released from prison, did not | 
return to Brachead, but went to a wo- 
man with whom he had formed a connec- | 
tion, resolving to quit the country with 
her. He first, however, determined to 
bid farewell to his family, and if the 
scene had been half as attecting as our | 
author has described it, the man must 
have hada heart of stone, who could 
still pursue his unhallowedcourse. He 
however, quits Braehead :— 

‘Margaret Lyndsay, as soon as she miss- 
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——, 
ed her father by the bed-side, tlew out of the 
little room, and thence into the open air 
with a palpitating bosom. She saw no §. 
flure; but, listening intensely, she heard the 
sound of hurried steps, which she instantly 
pursued, She soon caught sight of his she. 
dow, and then discovered her father distrac. 
tediy plunging down into one of the little 
broomy glens that intersected the slope of 
the hill. Onwards she flew as on wings 
passionately calling upon him; but he Was 
so lost in the multitude of the miserable 
thoughts within him, that he heard not his 
daughter's voice. Of his own accord he stopt 
abruptly in the little hollow which his chil- 
dren had named “ The Lintwhite’s Nest,”— 
when Margaret, springing down the bank, 
haifon her knees, and half clinging round 
him, cried out,—‘O father! father! my 
dearest father—come back—come back, | 
beseech you in the name of the Almighty; 
for my grandmother is dead, and my mother 
herself white as ashes, and as like death as 
the dear o!d woman !” 

‘The wretched man stood speechless, 
but frowning. He had hoped that he had 
escaped trom the power of that dreadful 
scene, and was left at liberty to rush into 
destruction, But as he flew, in distraction, 
from his mother’s curse, he was arrested by 
nis daughter’s blessing. The dear, soft, 
white, and tender arms of his first-born 
twined round him—her pale weeping face 
was fixed upon hini—and the innocent and 
loving creature’s voice penetrated into the 
utter darkness of his soul. He kissed her 
many times, and held her long unto his 
heart, that it might feel the last close pres- 
sure of that bosom which had never cherish- 
ed one untijial thought, and which he was 
now going to leave unprotected amongst all 
the misery and wickedness of an afflicted 
and reckless world. And who had _ cursed 
him?—His own mother, whom, upon the 
day his father died, be had taken under just 
and natural protection. The very words, 
which she had calmly spoken on that day 
by the bed-side of her dead husband, now 
recurred to him with horrible distinctness— 
words of love and gratitude—and bis own 
truly filial reply. Was he the same man? 
And how had Satan entered into and cor- 
rupted his heart, till all its best and most 
deeply-rooted teelings were tainted and wi- 
thered—root, leaf, branch, and stem—and 
his whole being given over to profligacy and 
perdition? He glared upon the creature 
before him—and scarce could believe that 
it was his sweet daughter Margaret— whom 


‘he had loved so entirely—-whom he yet 


loved, not as before, but distractedly, and 
with the passion of a lost madman; and first 
stamping upon the ground, and then softly 
laying his quivering hand upon her head, he 
muttered,— 

‘Go back, go back, Margaret, and I 
will follow by and by, a friend is to meet 
me here whom you must not see—Go back, 
and tell your mother that I wil] return [ 
Braehead.” Margaret withdrew from his 


/embrace, and, almost incredulous, kept her 


beseeching eyes fixed upon him; for the s 
of his heart dashed his countenance with the 
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sallow hue of falsehood, and he trembled 
from head to foot. He knew that he was 
deceiving her in whom there was no deceit 
_deserting her whom God had given— 
breaking fur ever the bonds which love, vir- 
tue, and religion, have made most holy; and 
all this for the sake of a passion that was 
almost unmixed misery, and wholly unmixed 
guilt, for the sake ofa being abandoned and 
excommunicated, whose beauty was a bane, 
and whose affection had blighted both his 
and her hopes in this world and the world 
to come. 

‘Margaret knew not, could not know, all 
the convulsions in her father’s heart. But 
she knew that he whom she had always ho- 
noured, revered, and yet loved with yearn- 
ing tenderness, was afflicted with a strange 
sorrow, and abandoned to some incompre- 
hensible sin. She watched his chaaging 
countenanec—she hung upon the contor- 
tions of his frame—and the glitter of his 
eyes, and the groans that heaved his breast. 
Again she rushed into his embrace, and sob- 
bed out the name of her mother, and Esther, 
and poor Marian—and then implored and 
beseeched him, by her own love and her 
own grief, and by all the undeserved kind- 
ness and fondness he had always shown 
her—at meals—at prayer—and in her bed, 
when he came every night to kiss ber,—to 
return to his house, and to be happy, in 
spite of all the misery that had ever afflicted 
him, with her mother and them all, who 
would live and die tor him,—for him who 
had supported them all, and who kad ever 
been and ever would be the best and most 
loving of all fathers.’ 

Had not the abandoned woman, to 
whom Walter had devoted himself, just 
appeared, he might perhaps have re- 
turned to his home. Distress now 
poured on the fatherless family apace. 
They were compelled to leave their 
house, and take refuge in a narrow lane 
in the capital, where, by teaching a lit- 
tle school, they obtained a livelihood. 
A series of calamities follow: Walter 
Lyndsay dies, miserably, away from his 
family, his wife does not long survive 
him, two of the children also die, and 
Laurence, who had been to sea, and 
Margaret are the only members of the 
family left. She is taken into the fa- 
mily of a Mrs. Wedderburn, where 
she remains until the son and_ heir 
to this ancient house falls in love 
with her, and offers her bis hand; 
She determines on leaving the place, 
and proceeds to the west, where she 
obtains a domicile with Daniel Craig, 
her uncle; when she reached the 

Ouse, she stood for a few minutes ir- 
resolute and apprehensive of an unkind 
reception :— 

* At last she found heart, and the door of 
the house being open, Margaret walked in, 
en ys = Hoorof the wide low-rooted 
pS ge n old man was sitting, as if halt 

°Py In a high-backed arm-chair, by the 





side of the chimney. Before she had time 
or courage to speak, her shadow fell upon 
his eves, and he looked towards her with 
strong visible surprize, and, as she thought, 
with slight d spleasure. 
your road, Um thinking, young woman, 
what seek you here?” Margaret asked re- 
spectfully if she might sit down. ‘ Aye, 
aye, y¢ may sit down, but we keep nae re- 
freshment here—th's is no a public house. 
There’s ane a mile west in the Clachan.” 
The old inan keptlooking upon her, and with 
a countenance somewhat relaxed trom its 
inhospitable austerity. Her appearance did 
not work as acharm ora spell, tor she was 
no enchantress ina fairy tale; but the tone 
of her voice, so sweet and gentile, the sere- 
nity of her face, and the meckness of her 
manner, as she took her seat upon a stool 
not far from the door, bad an effect upon 
old Daniel Craig, and he bade her come 
forward, and take a chair “farther ben the 
house.” 

‘« Taman orphan, and have, perhaps, 
but little claim upon you, but I have ven- 
tured to come here—my name is Margaret 
Lyndsay, and my mother’s name was Alice 
Craig.” The old man moved upon his 
chair, as if a blow had struck him, and look- 
ed long and earnestly into her face. Her 
features confirmed her words, Her coun- 
tenance possessed that strong power over 
him that goes down mysteriously through 
the generations of perishable man, connect- 
ing love with likeness, so that the child in 
its cradie may be smiling almost with the 
self-saine expression that belonged to some 
one of its forefathers mouldered into ashes 
many hundred years ago. “Nae doubt, 
nae doubt, ye are the daughter o’ Walter 
Lyndsay and Alice Craig. Never were two 
faces mair unlike than their’s, yet your’s is 
like them baith. Margaret—that is your 
name—I vive you my biessing. Hae you 
walked far? Mysie’s doun at the Rashy- 
riggs wi’ milk to the calf, but will be in 
belyve. Come, my bonny bairn, take a 
shake o” your uncle’s hand.” 

‘Margaret told, in afew words, the prin- 
cipal events of the last three years as far as 
she could, and the old man, to whom they 
had been almost all unknown, heard her 
story with attention, but said Jittle or no- 
thing. Meanwhile Mysie came in—an el- 
derly, hard-ieatured woman, but with an ex- 
pression of homely kindness, that made her 
dark face not unpleasant. She was the 
only servant, and after the first surprise, 
did quietly what she was bid, and set out 
the evening-meal. While Daniel Craig 
closed his eyes, and lifted up his hands to 
bless it, Margaret could not but think the 
grey-headed man, in spite of the character 
she had casually heard of him, must have a 
heart that might incline towards her, and 
she partook cheerfully of what was set be- 
fore her, and with a good appetite after her 
long journey. When supper was over, Da- 
niel told the servant, who had ate at the 
same board, to get ready the bed for the 
young woman,—‘‘for my niece, Margaret 
Lyndsay.” Mysie held up ber hands with 
pleasure. ‘The dochter o’ Elspy Craig, as 


“Ve hae got off 





Iam a sinnets Fair fa’ your bonny face— 
[ll make the bed soft and sweet, if feathers 
and thyme sprigs will do’t,” and forthwith 
set about her business.’ 

In the house of Mr. Craig, Margaret 
had many suitors. Here. she is visited 
by her brother Laurence; and Daniel 
Craig, when on his death bed, leaves 
the two the whole of his property: Mar- 
garet to have Nether Place, (his house) 
and 10001, and Laurence the rest of the 
property. Among the suitors of Mar- 
caret was the Reverend Aneas M*Tag- 
gart of Drumluke, who wooed her tn his 
sermons, but wooed in vain, and she 
marries Ludovic Oswald, a wounded 
ensign who afterwards proves to have a 
wife and Sur clildren living. Hts 
first wife dies, and he returns penitent 
to Margaret, by whorn he has two chil- 
dren. He dies a!so, and Margaret is 
left a widow, not to be destined fora 
long life here, but an eternity of bliss’ 
hereafter. We have alluded to Mr. 
M*'Tagegart, and we cannot withhold an 
extract in which he figures so charac- 
teristically :— 

‘ He was considered hy himself and some 
others to be the best preacher in the synod ; 
and, since Daniel Craig’s death, had con- 
trived to hold torth more than once in the 
kirk of Casterton. Ile was very oratorically 
disposed ; and had got the gold medal at 
* Glasgow College” tor the best specimen 
of elocution. ‘Phis medal he generally car- 
ried in his pocket, and be had favoured 
Miss Lyndsay with a sight of it once in the 
Manse, and once when they were alone 
eating gooseberries in the garden of Nether- 
Piace. The only thing very peculiar in his 
enunciation was a burr, which might, on 
first hearing, have subjected him to the 
imputation of being a Northumbrian; but 
then there was an mdescribably ascending 
tone in his speech, running up eagerly to the 
top of a sentence, lke « person in a hurry 
tothe head of a statr-case, that clenched 
him at once as a native of Paisley, born of 
parents from about Tynedrum in Breadal- 
bane. Mr. M*Paggart was a moral preacher ; 
and he had one sermon upon sympathy, 
which he had delivered before the commis- 
sioner, wherein were touches equal, or in- 
deed superior, to any thing in Logan—and 
no wonder, for they were in a great ineasure 
attributable to Adam Sinith. ‘This cele- 
brated sermon did the pious A’ncas pour 
forth, with mixed motives, to the congrega- 
tion of Casterton; and ever and anon he 
laid his hand upon his heart, and looked to- 
wards a pew near the window beneath the 
loft, on the left-hand side of the pulpit. 

A few days after this judicious and in- 
structive exhibition, Mr. M*Taggart, with 
both medal and sermon in his pocket, rode 
up to the door of Nether-Place, khke a man 
bent on bold and high emprrze. Mysie was 
half-atraid to lead his steed to the stable— 
for he was an exceedingly formidable look- 
ing animal, greatly above the usual stature 
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of horses in that part of the country—-as 
indeed well he might, for, during several 
years, he had carried an enormous black, 
hight C upid Congo, kettle-drummer to that 
since highly- distin guished regiment the 
Scots Grevs. However, he not so 
fierce as he looked: but, proplietic of pro- 
vender, allowed Mysie to lead him away like | 
a lamb into a stable 
eater tll he ** had stooped his anointed 
head.” Meanwhile, the Reverend /iineas 
M‘Taggart was proceeding to business. 

‘ The young divine took his place, after a 
little elegant badinage, on the parlour 
hearth-rug, with his back to the fire, 
his coat-flaps opening behind, and gathered 
up each below an elbow—the attitude 
which of ali others makes a person appear 
most like a gentleman, “ Pray, ma’am, have 
you ever read Smith’s Theary ot Moral 
Sentinents?”—“ No, sir, | never have ; in- 
deed, from what I have seen said of it 1a 
other volumes, I fear it may be above the 
comprehension of a poor weak woman.’’— 
* Not if properly e xplained by a superior 
mind—Miss Lyin dsay. The great leading 
doctrine of this theory is, that our moral 
judgment fullows, or 1s founded on, our 
sympathetic affections or emotions. But 
then it requires to be particularly attende on 
to, that, according to Dr. Adam Smith, 
do not sympathize directly with the e motio 
of the avent, but indirectly with what we 
suppose would be the feelings which we our- 
selves should entertain if placed in his situ- 
ation. Do vou comprehend, ma’am ?’— 
“It would be presumption in me, Mr, 
M*Taggart, to say that L do pericctly com- 
prehend j it; but I do a little, aud it seems 
to be’pretty much like what you ilustrated 
sO eloquently in your last sab- 
bath.’ —* Yes, ma’am, it is the germ, which 
I untolded ander the stronger licht of mace 
advanced philosophy. You will observe, 
Miss Lyndsay, that often aman ts placed in 
2 situation where he feels nothing for him- 
self, but where the judicious observer, not- 
withstanding, feels tor him—perhaps pity, 
or even disgust."—and with that he ex- 
panded himself before the chit uney, vot 
unlike a great turkey-cock with Ins van-tail 
displayed in a farm yard. Margaret. re- 
quested hin to have the goodness to. take 
the _pokerand surup the fire. ‘f Certainly, 
maam, certainly—that is an office which 
they say a man should not take upon him- 
self, under seven years’ acquaintance; but I 
hope Miss Lynds:y does not look upon me 
as a stranger.” Therewith he smashed ex- 
ultingly the large lump of coal, and con- 
tinued, “Then, ma’am, “s to the sense of 
propriety ;’—but here Mysie opened the 
door, and came in with a fluster. ‘ My 
conscience, Mr. M*lagygart, that beast o’ 
yours is eating the crib—it’ll take James 
Adams a forenoon- job with his plane to 
smooth aff the splinters—he’ s a deevilo’a 
horse yon, and likes shavings better than 
Jast year’s hay.” This was an awkward in- 
terruption to the “ young man eloquent,” 
who was witha a few paragraphs ot putting yr 
the question, but Mysie withdrew—and 
Mr. M*Tageart forthwith declared his icart. 
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additional chawder. Ha ry Can ip te ll is the 
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| my decease, to Sol. 
| more—so that’? —— Margaret was 
| whelmed with such brillant prospects, and 
| could not utter a word. ‘* Giveme, ina’am, 
/a categorical composed—be 
quiet—TI[ respect the natur: al mos lesty of the 
sex—but as for Nether-place, it shall be set- 
and our common frieud Mr. 
Oswald sliall tix, upon our children,” 

‘A catevorical answer was one which 
Margaret did not very clearly understand ; 
but she instan tly fe It that pe “ha ws it migh t 
be the hitle expressi ve word—* No ” and 
accordingly she bazarded that monosyliable, 
Mr. M“baggart, the man of the me dal, was 
confounded and irritated—he could not be- 
lieve his ears, long as they were ; In- 
sisted upon an immediate explanation, In 
a fe w minutes things were brought toa pro- 
per bearing; and it was felt that the sermon 
on sympathy had not produced tl ue expecte d 
eftect. It was eiliareien to think, that /Eneas 
was barely civil on his de parture ; ead flung 
his leg over old Cromwe AL with suc h vehe- 
mene e, as alinost to derange the balance 
of power, and very nearly to bring the pride 
of the Presbytery to the gravel. Iowever, 
he regained his equilibrium, and 
‘“* With his left heel insidiously aside, 

Frovoked the ec: ‘per that he seemed to chide,” 
till he disappeared out of the avenue, from 
the wondering eyes of Mysie, who kept ex- 
claiming, ‘* Sate us—he's hke a rough rider! 
Luke now, the | east ’s funking like mad, and 
then up 2 vain wi’ his forelegs lke a pertect 
unicorn. 

Of all the works of t 
buted to the author, the * I 
Lyndsay’ is decidedly jn best, 
combining the purest morality, with a 
faithful p Pp ortrait of human nature, anda 
correct delineation of local feelings and 
habits. That the ‘Trials of Margaret 
Lyndsay’ are more severe than we trust 
are the lot of many, may, perhaps, be 
objected to it; but, if so, they only 
prove the strength and che power of 
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self- happy amidst such ti rying afflic- 
tions. in point of literary merit, * Mar- 
varet L yndsay’ must Tal 1k hich: ° the 


language is generally correct and often 
highly eloquent, we had almost said 
poetic ; we might, however, | point out a 
fow o absurdities. such as an old soldier 
‘ singing lik ea tig but they ire ble- 
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Memoirs of the Life and Works ks of 
Sir Christopher Wren. By J: 
hristopher SF; By JAmxs 
Ecmes, M. R. 1. A. Architect, &¢. 
(Concluded from p. 166.) 
We conciuded our last notice with an 
account of the taking down of the old 
St. Paul’s, when the goodly edifice which 
now adorns the metropolis, was erected 
by Sir Christopher Wren :— 


‘Some time during the early parts of its 
works, when Sir Christopher was arrs nein 
and setting out the dianimeliens of the great 
cupola, an incident occurred which some 
superstitious observers regarded as a lucky 
omen. ‘The architect had ordered a work- 
man to bring him a flat stone, to useasa 
station; which, w! brought, was found 


when 
to be the fragment of a tombstone, contain- 


| ing the only remaining word of an inscrip- 


tion mm capital letters, * Resurgam.” This 
has been asserted (but I do not remember 
the authority) to have been the origin of the 
emblem—a phoenix on its tlery nest—sculp- 
tured by Cibber, over the south portico, 
and i iscribec 1 with the same word: but the 
rising again of the new city and cathedral 
from the conflagration were quite sufliciént 
hints for the artist.’ 


[In 1682, Che!sea Hospital was found- 
ed, and she building commenced by Sir 
Christopher: 

‘This monument of national gratitude 
owes its origin to the benevolent Sir Ste- 
phen lox, who proposed to Evelyn, on Sep- 
tember 6, 1081, the purchasing of Chelsea 
College, which the king had previously given 
to the Royal Suciety, a and was willing to 
repurchase for this purpose. Sir Stephen, 
with whom Evelyn dined on that day, de- 
sired his assistance as one of the council of 
the society. ‘The measure was proposed by 
Wren, who, with Evelyn, was appointed to 
conduct the sale.’ 

‘This centleman, (Sir Stephen Fox) whose 
name and bivgr: iphy i is most unac countably 
omitted in Chalmer’s last edition of his Bi- 
ographical Dictionary, Rees’s Cyc eH eon 
aod other similar works, was at this time, in 
creat favour with the king, and also one of 
the lords of the Treasury. He came origi- 
nally to London a poor boy from the choir 
of Salisbury, when he was taken notice of 
by Bishop Duppa; and afterwards waited 
on Lord Percy , who procured him an infe- 
rior situation among the clerks of the kitchen 
and board of green cloth; where he was 
found so humble, diligent, industrious, and 
prudent in his behaviour, that the king, who 
was then in exile, and Mr. Fox waiting, both 
the king and the lords about hin frequently 
employed him in their affairs, trusting hin 
with receiving and paying the little money 
they had. Returning with Charles II. to 
Eng rland, at the Restoration, after great pri- 

vations and suffering, his Majesty found him 
so honest and industrious, and at the same 

time so capable and ready, that, being ad- 
vanced trom clerk of the k ite hen to that of the 
ereen cloth, he obtained the-oflice of pay- 
master to the whole army; and, by his dex- 
terity and punctual dealings, Le obtained 
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among the bankers, that he was 
ina short time able to borrow vast sums of 
tlem upon any exigency. From this conti- 
nial turning of money, and from the sol- 
ders’ moderate and voluntary allowance to 
hm, for punctuality with them, he so en- 
rched himself, that Evelyn, who knew him 
vell, says, he believed him “to be worth at 
last two hundred thousand pounds, honest- 
y gotten, and unenvied, which is next toa 
niracle.” With all this, says the same au- 
thority, he continued as humble and as ready 
to do a courtesy as ever he was. He was 
generous, and lived honourably; was of an 
excellent temper, well spoken, and was so 
highly in his Majesty's confidence, and so 
useful, that he had given him ‘‘the rever- 
sion of the cofferers place, after Harry 
Brouncker.” Tis eldest daughter was mar- 
ried to Lord Cornwallis, and had twelve 
thousand pounds to her fortune; besides her 
father restoring that noble family from its 
embarrassments.’ 

Mr. Elmes’s work now branches out 
too much into detail of the proceedings 
of the Royal Society, of which Sir 
Christopher was president, and biogra- 

hical notices of his cotemporaries. 
When Mr. Boyle’s posthumous work, 
*A Free Discourse against customary 
Swearing and a Dissuasive trom Curs- 
ing,’ was published, Sir Christopher 
directed the following order to be affixed 
in various parts of St. Paul’s Cathedral, 
during its building :— 

‘Whereas, among labourers, &c. tha 
ungodly custom of swearing 1s too frequently 
heard, to the dishonour of God, and con- 
tempt of authority; and to the end, there- 
fore, that such impiety may be utterly ba- 
nished froin these works, intended for the 
service of God, and the honour of religion 
—it is ordered, that customary swearing 
shail be a sufficient crime to dismiss any la- 
bourer that comes to the eall; and the 
clerk of the works, upon suflicient proof, 
shall dismiss them accordingly. And if any 
master, working by task, shall uot, upon ad- 
monition, reform this profanation among his 
apprentices, servants, and = Iabourers, it 
shall be construed his feult; and he shall 
be liable to be censured by the commis- 
Sioners "—Dated the 25th of September 
1695.’ 

When, in 1708, an act of Parliament 
was passed for erecting fifty-nine ad- 
ditional parish churches, in the City of 
London and Westminster, Sir Christo- 
paer being one of the commissioners, 

drew up the following excellent paper 
on the subject :— 
* “Since Providence, in great mercy, has 
protracted my age, to the finishing the ca- 
thedral church of St. Paul, and the parochi- 
al churches of London, in lieu of those de- 
molished by the fire, (all which were exe- 
cuted during the fatigues of my employment 
An the service of the crown frum that time 
a happy eign); and being now 
buildics one of the commissioners for 
pursuant to the late act, fifty more 
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‘churches in London and Westminster; J 


shall presume to communicate briefly my 
sentiments, after long experience, and with- 
out further ceremony exhibit to betier judg- 
inent, what at present occurs to me, in a 
transient view of this whole affair; not 
doubting but that the debates of the worthy 
commissioners may hereafter give me occa- 
sion to change or add tu these speculations, 

‘14. “I conceive the churches should be 
built, not where vacant ground may be 
cheapest purchased in the extremities of the 
suburbs, but among the thicker inhabitants, 
for the convenience of the better sort, al- 
though the site of them should cost more; 
the better inhabitants coutributing most to 
the future repairs, and the ministers and of- 
ficers of the church, and charges of the pa- 
rish. 

‘2. “I could wish that all burials in 
churches might be disallowed, which is not 
only unwholesome, but the pavements can 
never be kept even, nur pews upright: and 
if the churchyard be close about the church, 
this also isinconvenient; because the ground 
being continually raised by the graves, oc- 
casions, in time, a descent by steps into the 
church, which renders it damp, and the 
walls green, as appears evidently in all old 
churches. 

‘3. “Itwill be enquired, where then shall 
be the burials? I answer, in cemeteries 
seated in the outskirts of the town; and 
since it is become the fashion of the age to 
solemnize funerals by a train of coaches 
(even where deceased are of moderate con- 
dition) though cemeteries should be half-a- 
mile, or more, distant from the church, the 
charge need be little, or no more than usual: 
the service may bé first performed in the. 
church: but for the poor, and such as may 
be interred at the parish charge, a public 
hearse of two wheels, and one horse, may 
be kept at small expense; the bearers to 
lead the horse, and take out the corpse at 
the grave. A piece of ground of two acres 
in the fields will be purchased for much less 
than two roods among the buildings: this 
being enclosed with a strong brick wall, and 
having a walk round, and two cross-walks 
decently planted with yew trees, the four 
quarters may serve four parishes, where the 
dead need not be disturbed at the pleasure 
of the sexton, or piled four or five upon one 
another, or bones thrown out to gain room, 
In these places beautiful monuments may 
be erected; but yet the dimensions should 
be regulated by an architect, and not left to 
the fancy of every mason; for thus the rich, 
with large marlle tombs, would shoulder 
out the poor; when a pyramid, a good bust, 
or statue on a proper pedestal, will take up 
little room in the quarters, and be properer 
than figures lying on marble beds; the wails 
will contain escutcheons and memorials for 
the dead, and the area good air and walks 
for the living. It may be considered fur- 
ther, that if the cemetries be thus thrown 
into the fields, they will bound the exces- 
sive growth of the city with a graceful bor- 
der, which is now encircled with scavengers’ 
dung-stalls. 

‘4, * As to the situation of the churches, 


I should propose they be brought as forward 
as possible into the larger and more open 
streets; not in obseure lanes, nor where 
coaches will be much obstructed in the 
passage; nor are we, I think, too nicely to 
observe east or west In the position, uniess 
it falls out properly: such fronts as shall 
happen to lie most open in view should be 
adorned with porticos, both for beauty and 
convenience; which, together with hand- 
some spires or lanterns, rising in good pro- 
portion above the neighbouring houses (of 
which I have given several examples in the 
city of different forms), may be of sufficient 
ornament to the town, without a great ex- 
pense for enriching the outward walls of the 
churches, in which plainness and duration 
ought principally, if not wholly, to be studi- 
ed. When a parish is divided, [ suppose it 
may be thought sufficient if the mother 
church has a tower large enough for a good 
ring of bells, and the other churches smaller 
towers for two or three bells; because great 
towers and’ lofty steeples are sometimes 
more than half the charge of the church. 

‘5. “I shall mention something of the 
materials for public fabrics. It is true, the 
mighty demand fur the hasty works of thou- 
sands of houses at once after the fire of 
London, and the frauds of those who built 
by the great, have so debased the value of 
materials, that good bricks are not to be 
now had without greater prices than for- 
merly, and, indeed, if rightly made, will de- 
serve them; but brick-makers spoil the 
earth in the mixing and hasty burning, til 
the bricks will hardly bear weight; though 
the earth abeut Lendon, rightly managed, 
will yield as good bricks as were the Roman 
bricks (which I have often found in the old 
ruins of the city), and will endure, in our 
air, beyond any stone our island affords ; 
which, unless the quarries lie near the sea, 
are tov dear for general use. ‘The best is 
Portland or Roch-Abbey stone; but these 
are not without their faults. The next 
material is the lime: chalk-lime is the con- 
stant practice, which, well mtxed with good 
sand, is nut amiss, though much worse than 
hard stove lime. The vaulting of St. Paul’s 
is a rendering as hard as stone: it is com- 
posed of cockleshell lime well beaten with 
sand: the more labour in beating, the bet- 
ter and stronger the mortar. | I shall say no- 
thing of marble (though England, Scotland, 
and Ireland afford good, and of beautiful 
colours ;) but this will prove too costly for 
our purpose, unless for altar-pieces. In 
wiudows and doors, Portland stone may be 
used, with good bricks and stone quoins. 
As to roofs, good oak is certainly the best, 
because it will bear some negligence. The 
churchwardens’ care may be defective in 
speedy mending drips; they usually white- 
wash the church, and set up their names, 
but neglect to preserve the roof over their 
heads. It must be allowed, that the roof 
being more out of sight, is still more un- 
minded. Next to oak, is good yellow deal, 
which is a timber of length, and light, and 
makes excellent work at first; but, if neg- 
lected, will speedily perish; especially if 








gutters (which is a general fault in builders) 
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be made to run upon the principal rafters, 
the ruin may be sudden. Our sea-service 
for oak, and the wars in the North-sea, make 
timber at present of excessive price, I sup- 

ose, ere long, we must have recourse to the 

Vest Indies, where most excellent timber 
may be had for cutting and fetching. Our 
tiles are ill made, and our slates not good : 
lead | is certainly the best and lightest cover- 
ing, and bemy ‘of our own growth and ma- 
nufacture, and lasting, if properly laid, tor 
many hundred years, 1s, without question, 
the most preferable ; thouch [ will not deny 
but an excellent tile may be made to be 
very durable; our artizans are not yet in- 
structed in it, and it is not soon done to in- 
form them. 

‘6. “The capacity and dimensions of the 
méw churches may be determined by a cal- 
culation, Itis, as I stated it, pretty cer- 
tain, that the number of inhabitants, tor 
whom these churches are provided, are five 
times as many as those im the city, who were 
burnt out; and probably more than 400,000 
growh persons, that should come to church, 
for whom these fifty churches are to be pro- 
vided, besides some chapels already built, 
though too small to be made paroc hial, 
Now, if the churches could hold each 2000, 

it would yet be very short of the necessary 
supply. The churches, therefore, must be 
Jarge; but still, in our reformed religion, it 
should seem vain to make a parish church 
Luger than that all who are present can both 
hear and see. The Romauists, indeed, nrry 
build larger churches: it is enough if they 
hear the murmur of the mass, and see the 
elevation of the host; but our’s are to be 
fitted for auditories. [ can hardly think it 
practicable to make a single room so capa- 
_ctous, with pews and vatleries, as to hold 
above 2000 persons, and all to hear the 
service, and both to hear distinctly, and see 
the preacher. I endeavoured to effect this 
mm building the parish-church of St. James, 
Westminsier, which, I presume, is the most 
capacious, with these qualifications, that 
hath yet been built; and yet, ata solemn 
time, when the church was much crowded, 
I could not discern from a gallery that 2000 
were present. Jn this church [ mention, 
though very broad, and the middle nave 
arehed up, yes as there are no walls of a 
second order, nor lante ‘rns, nor buttresses, 
but the whole roof rests ‘upon the pillars, 
as do also the galleries, I think it may be 
found beautiful and convenient, and, as 
such, the cheapest of any form I could in- 
vent. 

‘7. “Concerning the placing of the pul- 
pit, I shall observe a moderate voice may 
e heard fifty feet distaut before the preac h- 

~, thirty feet on each side, and twenty be- 
hin {the pulpit; and not this, unless the pro- 
nunciation be distinct and equal, without 
losing the voice at the last word of the sen- 
tence, which is commonly emphatical, and, 
if obscured, spoils the whole sense. A 
Frenchman is heard further than an English 
preacher, because he raises lis voice, and 
sinks not his last words: I mention this as 


an insufferable fault in the pronunciation of 
come of our otherwise excellent preachers, 





which schoolmasters might correct in the 
young as a vicious pronunciation, and not 
as the Roman orators sp¢ oke: for the pr inci- 
pal verb is, in Latin, usually the last word ; 
and if that be lost, what becomes of the 
sentence? 

‘3. “By what [ have said, it may be 
thought reasonable, that the new church 
should be at least sixty feet broad, and 
ninety feet long, besides a chancel at one 
end, and the be ity and port co at the other. 

‘<¢ These proportions may be varied; but | 
to build more than that every person may 
conveniently hear and see is to create noise 
and confusion. A church should not be so 
filled with pews, but that the poor may have 
room enough to stand and sit in the alleys ; 
for to them equally is the gospel pre: ached. 
It were to be wished there were to be no 
pews, but benches; but there is no stem- 
ming the tide of profit, and the advantage 
of pew-keepers ; especially since by pews, 
in the chapel of ease, the minister is c hiefly 
supported. IJtis ev dent these fiftyc hurches 
are not enough for the present inhabitants, 
and the town will continually grow: but it 
is to be hoped, that hereafter more may be 
added, as the wisdom of the government 
shall think fit; and, therefore, the parishes 
should be so divided as to leave room for 
sub-divisions, or at least for chapels of ease, 

‘“T cannot pass over mentioning the dif- 
ficulties that may be found in obtaining the 
ground proper for the sites of the churches | 
among the buildings, and the cemeteries in 
the borders without the towa: and, there- 
tore, shall recite the method that was taken | 
for purchasing j in ground at the north side of | 
St. Paul’s cathedral, where, in some places, 
houses were but eleven feet distant from the 
fabric, exposing it to the continual danger | 
of fires. ‘The houses were seventeen, and 
contiguous, all in leasehold of the bishop, or 
dean alone, or the dean and ch: apter, or the 
petty-canons, with divers undertenants. 
First recompensed im kind, with rents of 
like value for them and their successors ; 
but the tenants in possession for a valuable 
consideration; which to find what it amount- 
ed to, we le: ined by diligent inquiry, what 
the inhevit ince of houses in that qui: arter 
were usually held at: this we found was 
fifteen years’ purchase at the most, and, pro- 
portionably to this, the value of each lease 
was easily determined in a scheme, 
ring to a map. ‘These rates, which we re- 
solved not to stir from, were offered toeach ; 
and, to cut off much debate, which may be 
imagined every one would abound ina, they 
were assured thi it we went by one uniform 
method, which could not be receded. We 
found two or three reasonable men, who 
agreed to chese terms; immediately we paid 
them, and took down their houses; others, 
who stood out ft first, finding themselves in 
dust and rubbish, and that ready money was 
better, as the case stood, than to continue 
paying rent, repairs, and parish ng 's, easily 
came in. The wlnele ground ¢ last wis 
cleared, and all concerned were » satisfied, 
and their writings given up. 
debate was about their charges for fitting 
up their new houses to their particular 





‘| dation;’ 


refer- | 


The greatest | 


| trades: for this we allowed one year’s py- 
| chase, and gave leave to remove all their 
| wainscot, reserv ing the materials of the 
bric only. This was happily finished, wit) 
out a judicatory or jury; although, in ou 
present case, we may find it perhaps som2- 
times necessary to have recourse to Parli- 


ment. iene, 
The Pamphleteer, No.42. March, 1823, 


THE number of the Pamphleteer j jusi 
| published is well calculated to maintain 
the character of the work. It presents 
/more than the usual variety, and there 
‘is not a single pamphlet, among the 
ten of which it consists, that is upon a 
trivial or uninteresting subject. The 
‘Policy of recognizing the Independ- 
ence of South America, the * State of 
the Nation,’ ‘Agricultural Distress,’ 
‘ British Quarantine Laws,’ * Mendici- 
ty,’ the * National Debt and Sinking 
Fund,’ the ‘Spanish Question,’ a * Sta- 
tistical Account of the House of Com- 
mons,’ and the * Love-Letters of Henry 
VIILi.,’ are subjects which have each a 
distinct pamphlet, many of which are 
original, and others have received addi- 
tions in their present form, 

The article on the ‘British Quaran- 
tine Laws’ is by Dr. Maclean, who was 
appaned by the Spanish government 
vestigate into the nature “and causes 
lof the fever at Barcelona in 1821. The 
doctor strongly contends for the im- 
| possibility of ihe existence of pestilen- 
| tial contagion; he consequently con- 
| demns the quarantine as ‘the most gi- 
| gantic, extraordinary, and mischievous 
superstition that has ever been raised 
by man upon a purely imaginary foun- 
and he shows that the doctrine 
of pestilential contagion, m an accredit- 
ed form, was first promulgated for polt- 
tical purposes, by the authority of the 
See of Rome, in 1546-7, under the 
| pontificate of Paul IIL., and that the 
immediate occasion of this pious fraud 
was to create a pretext for the transla- 
tion of the Council of Trent to Bologna. 


— 














| Dr. Maclean takes an able view of the 
|quarantine laws in various countries, 
'and condemns them as vexatious and 
| unnecessary. 
———4<> > 
Goldsmith's Vicar of Wakefield, Essays, 
and Peems. With prefatory Remarks. 
By Jonn M‘Diarmip. Author of the 
‘ Life of C rig roi &e, 1Smo. pp. 517. 
Edinburgh, 1823. 


THIs is a neat pocket volume, of the 
most interesting works of an author 
who will be read and admired as long 
as the English language is known, 
or good taste is at all prevalent. The 
work is printed of the same size as 
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Walker’s ‘British Poets -and Classics,” 
and is published on the same economi- 
cal plan. The prefatory remarks by 
Mr. M‘Diarmid display much cood 
sense, and a just appreciation of the 
merits of Goldsmith as a novelist, an 
essavist, and a poet, for to each branch 
of this work Mr. M‘Diarmid has added 
a distinct introduction. Criticism has, 
however, now little to do with Gold- 
smith, whose works have long ago wea- 
thered its storm, and must henceforth 
remain unassailable. 
—_—_—+<b oe 

Short and Plain Discourses for the Use 

of Families. By the Rev. THoMAS 

Knowxes, B. A. 3 vols. 12mo. 

London, 1825. 
Ir is one of the vices (if the term may 
be used) of the pulpit-preaching of the 
present day, that it is frequently very ill 
suited to the capacities of the auditors, 
and that the ministers are more eager 
to astonish than to inform and instruct 
their hearers. Mr. Knowles seems to 
be fully awaré of this error, and feels 
that sermons when ‘unadorned are 
adorned the most.’ The parishioners of 
Humberstone, in Lincolnshire, of which 
place he was curate, had lamented the 
want of a set of sermons, composed by 
some clergyman of the Established 
Church, adapted to the use of families, 
both as to brevity and plainness of lan- 
guage. Mr. Knowles, in order to grati- 
fy their wishes, has prepared a series 
of fifty-four sermons, namely, one 
for each Sunday in the year, one for 
Christmas Day, and one for Good Fri- 
day. They are written ina plain, brief, 
and forcible manner, and are, on such 
subjects, likely to be of the most prac- 
tical benefit to those who read them. 


SForeiqn Literature. 


DEAD AND NOL DEAD, 


(TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH, FOR THE 
LITERARY CHRONICLE.) 


MADAME Destive lived in the country ; 
her husband, employed in the staff of 
the army, was left dangerously ill at 
the hospital at Leipsic; this misfortune 
was speedily announced to her, and im- 
mediately followed by acertificate of his 
death; and the afflicted widow, still 
young and still handsome, gave her- 
self up to despair. To assuage her 
grief, she was advised to remove from a 
place where every thing reminded her 
of her husband; and her young cousin 
took upon himself to conduct her to 
Paris. Pensive and melancholy, Ma- 











dame Destive sought for objects corres- 
ponding with her grief; she visited, by 





turns, the tombs of Pére la Chaise; the 


bones of the Catacombs; and did not 
even forget the Museum of St. Augus- 
tin*, where great princesses in mar- 


ble are on their knees at the tombs of 


their husbands; in short, all funeral 
ceremonies had a melancholy charm for 
her, and seemed to harmonize with her 
tears: she found in them, as romance- 
Writers would say, a melancholy joy 
(une joie douloureuse), and she had 
pleasure in probing the sorrows of fu- 
turity; but every time that she quitted 
these sombre abodes, she seemed to 
hear, in the midst of the crowds through 
which she passed, a magic voice, which 


cried to her, in a solemn tone, ‘J am 


not dead! I amnot dead!’ Madame 


Destive was frightened’; and this weak- 


ness may be pardoned in a widow, ab- 


sorbed in grief; she grew fearful of the 
tombs, and became a frequenter of the 
theatres; our classical theatre had the 
preference ;—she hired a box at the 
Comedie Francaise; but, from the se- 
clusion in which she had lived, she could 
not suspect that our first theatre admit- 
ted of conjugal faith becoming a subject 
of jest, and she was present at the re- 


presentation of the Marriage of Figaro. 


Mlle. Mars played Susannah, and, from 
her being a pretty woman, the young 
widow gave her the preference over the 
rest of the actresses, though she did 
justice to the merits of all; the Coun- 
tess Almaviva alone displeased her,— 
her guttural voice, her bloated counte- 
nance, her pedantic manners, and her 
square figure, recalled to her mind an 
ex-canon of her native town; and the 
Count Almaviva half persuaded her that 
husbands are not always amiable; it 
was impossible, however, for her to 
withstand the drollery of the fat coun- 
sellor, and, at a moment when, forget- 
ting her widowhood and her half-mourn- 
ing (which she wore that day for the 
first time), she burst into a laugh, she 
heard a lengthened sigh, which remind- 
ed her of that magical and mysterious 
voice, which had before alarmed her; 
this impression, however, was only mo- 
mentary; but, as she crossed the long 
staircase which led to the peristile, and 
just as she was jumping into her car- 
riage, she heard these words,—‘ I am 


dead! I am dead !” 


* This Museum consisted of tombs collected 
from the different churches destroyed during the 
revolution: they were collected in asuite of rooms, 
and arranged according to the ages in which 
they were constructed, thus affording a distinct 
and comparative view of the progress of statu- 
ary; but, since the return of the Bourbons, they 
have been restored, as far as practicable, to 


their original stations —TRANSLATOR, 


Madame Destive dared not confide to 
any one the mysterious words she had 
twice heard; she could think them but 
imaginary, and though she had been 
only one fortnight in Paris, she under- 
stood that she had here more to fear 
from the satire which attaches to folly 
than to vice itself. The next day she 
paid a visit to the mayor of one of the 
districts of Paris; this functionary was 
a devotee—nothing uncommon in,these 
times; he proposed to our widow the 
pleasure of hearing one of our best 
| preachers—the Abbe F***, After the 
sermon, by which she was much edified, 
she was requested to hold the silver 
plate, in which the faithful deposit their 
offerings. The handsome widow, with 
downcast eyes, walked round the church, 
making a collection, and when she ar- 
rived near a gothic pillar, lighted only 
by feeble rays through a painted win- 
dow, a piece of gold fell into her silver 
dish, and she heard, more distinctly 
than before, these words—‘I am not 
dead! I am not dead!’ The young 
cousin, who always accompznied the 
pretty widow, could not help remarking 
her emotion, and, to divert her, he pro- 
posed to conduct her on the next day to 
the Theatre de Vaudeville: A Vist to 
Bedlam and The Matron of Ephesus 
seemed to promise a good evening’s en- 
tertainment. Madame Destive entered 
into the spirit of these pieces, and, dur- 
ing the performance, repeated, ina low 
tone, some lines of the play reflecting 
upon husbands, when,—what was her 
surprize!—the same prolonged sighs 
azain struck her ear, and when her cou- 
sin was handing her to her carriage, a 
terrible voice pronounced, ‘ I am dead; 
quite dead!’ The widow was over- 
come; her sighs and the motion of the 
carriage kept her from speaking, till 
she reached home, when she explained 
that her alarm arose from a voice, like 
her husband’s, pronouncing alternately, 
‘I am dead; I am not dead!’ and 
that these expressions convinced her 
she was haunted by his spirit, which 
approved of her going to the sermon, 
but forbade her attending the Vaudeville, 
which was appeased when she visited 
the Catacombs, and irritated when she 
went to see the Marriage of Figaro. 
The young cousin endeavoured to re- 
press her vain terrors ; and as he was 
then studying the law at Paris, he said 
to her—* You may surely rely on a legal 
proof; shew me the certificate of your 
husband’s death ; let us see if it is per- 
fect.” The young widow, tremblingly, 
put into his hands the official paper, 





and the young lawyer, after a careful 
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rusal, said to -his cousin,—* Your | or of foundered horses aud inexpert 
heibend ts dead.’ Immediately a great | drivers in the other. 
noise was heard, and a loud voice re- | these instances, and which, by the way, 
sounded through the long corridors of} relates to the most remarkable discovery 
the hotel (which had formerly been a | of modern times, we glide al ong the sur- 
convent), the door opened, and a man} face of old Neptune’s domain with an 
-inarobe-de-chambre, holding a flat can- | air of independence, wholly unknown 
diestick in his hand, made his appear- | to our forefathers. No longer do we 
ance, and pronounced, very sn Ae ly, | tremble at the power of the watery god, 

—‘ No, I am not dead /’—It was the! or of all that his old ally, Adolus, can 
husband of Madame Destive. | bring to his aid, but, secure under the 

‘My dear wife,’ said this original, | guidance of Vulcan, we defy the united 
‘calm yourself. I have been trying a} terrors of waves and tempeste, When 
dangerous experiment, and am to blame ; 1 reflect upon the happy manner in 
for | am persuaded that a husband | which onec!ement has thus been brought 
should never circulate false reports of | into such etfective operation against an- 
his death. Chance, however, has had | other, lam almost tempted, at the risk 
a greater share in this comedy than my | of a little profaneness, to compare the 
premeditation. Having been carried, | Inventor of steam- vessels with one of 
in a dying condition, to the Hos; pital of | Milton’s angels, each of whom, as we 
Dusseldorf, | heard one of the slonihens | are told,— 
ask if Mr. Destive was dead ? Surpris- ‘ - could wield _ 
ed at the question, I answered * Yes.” These elements, and arin him with the force 
The man, without delay, prepared to OF an heir regens. ' 

f ar Bibi,” But it is not my intention to dwell at 
take me away, and approaching the 


“ ! .,| present on this point. I have merely 
bed next to mine, in which an invalid oe : 7 
adverted to it with reference to the il- 

had just expired, that corpse was taken 


lustration it supplies ; and | trust may 
away, 4n account of his death drawn ‘haga. 

be allowed, from the same motive, to 
up, and my name affixed to it. This 7 

express a hope, that, im addition to the 
error suggested the idea of my putting . etsy: 

extraordinary facilities the above men- 
your constancy to the proof, and I be oe | A 

tioned invention has given to our travels 
of your cousin, the lawyer, to get my 

both by sea and land, we may soon have 
civil rights restored: since, in fact, i in 


i to boast of similar improvements in the 
spite of legal proof,—** I am dead, and @ 
gh science of zerostation. Some recent at- 
I am not dead, 


tempts have done much in this way; 
but the ne plus ultra remains yet to be 
effected. I therefore trust, that our mo- 
dern eronauts, without giving way to 
those womanly fears which the fate of 
Icarus may be calculated to excite, will 
persevere in their laudable project of} ‘ 
establishing a communication between 
our earth and its fellow-planets, so that 
a trip to Mercury or the Moon may be 
attended with no greater difficulty than 
we experience at present in a journey 
so far out of the old beaten track, as to from London to Paris. This “ consum- 
suggest some new mode of literary com- | Mation so devoutly to be wished’ (though 

osition, instead of that, to which the | {must own I do not feel over-sanguine 
about it) would entitle the author to a 
customed. In this, as in many other character for adventurous valour even 


instances, the work of salutary reform superior to that which Horace bestows 

has, no doubt, been impeded by that at- on the first navigator, when he says,— 
pret hes ork 

tachment to ay prejudices, w hich must oo robur = es Nie hail 

ever remain a bar to the full improve- Gammsieiaduanaiins a 

ment, of which our race is susceptible. 


Primus.’ 
But, while I lay down this fundamental | —_I have been seduced into this edifying 
position, I should, in candour, admit, 


train of reflections, while endeavouring 
that there are here, as in most cases, | to hit upon some plan, that might su- 
epeeons to the generalrule. For ex-| persede the present dull and monoto- 
ample, the noble invention of steam- nous mode of literary composition. [| 
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THE PERIPATETIC.-—No. I. 
Introductory — Steam-vessels and Steam- 
coaches— Air-balloons— Authors sedentary 
and ambulatory— Myself—The Peripute- 
tics—Conclusion. 
Ir has often been a matter of wonder 
with me, that, in these enlightened and 
philosophical times, no one should have 
been sutticiently enterprising to venture 


world has been, for so many ages, ac- 





vessels, and, | may even add, of steam- | am not, indeed, ignorant of the felici- 
coaches, leaves us no longer at the |tous project of the celebrated Laputan 
mercy of wind and tide in the one case, | philosopher, as recorded by that most 
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In the former of 
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veracious of historians, Lemuel Gyl. 
liver; but what I would fain discoyer 
has no reference to the style or sub- 
stance of an author’s lucubrations, but 
merely to the manner, in which al] 
writers, from the great Homer down. 
wards, have been delivered of their in. 
tellectual offspring. For my own part, 
I can form b: a one idea of that impor- 
tant and mysterious being, an author, 
while under the influence’ of his ruling 
passion, and hurried along by the full 
and swelling tide of his creative ima: vi 
nation. Be he young or old, spare or 
corpulent, single or married, my fancy 
places him at once in a chair, with a 
table or desk before him, and all the 
necessary accompaniments of pens, ink, 
paper, and books. If he be an admirer 
of Horace or Anacreon, I may possibly 
place at his side a bottle of the best 
Champagne, Madeira, or Cape, accord- 
ing to the strength of his purse, while I 
imagine him to exclaim, with the poet, 
‘ Fecundi calices quem non fecere disertum ?” 
If, on the contrary, he be a convert 
to the Thalesian doctrine,—that water 
is the principle and life of all things,— 


I then give him a plentiful supply of 


that pure and refreshing element, while, 
in the language of Pindar, he cries out, 
with enthusiasm,—zapisoy joey vowp, and 
that, too, in open defiance of the decla- 
ration of old Cratinus, as related by Ho- 
race, that water-drinkers can never 
write any thing worthy of preservation *. 
Bet, were | to consult my own taste, or, 
rather, were I to draw my own portrait 
on this occasion, | should infallibly 
place near it a cup of hyson or sou- 
chong, as being, beyond comparison, 
the finest beverace for at once rousing 
and exhilarating the dormant faculties 
of an author. However, de qustibus, 
&c. is a sound maxim, and, after all, 
let us vary the picture as we please in 
its minuter details, we shall still have, 
in its most prominent figure, one and 
the same sedentary personage, who, 
with all the. gravity of an alderman or a 
judge, remains fixed to his seat, until 
he has been happily relieved from the 
birth, with which he is labouring. 
Now, it has often been a cause of sur- 
prise to me, as I have already stated, 
that no one should hitherto have had 
the courage to make some innovation in 
this matter—brt that, on the contrary, 
all should still contentedly submit to 
the hacknied and worn-out practice of 


* “Prisco si credas, Mecenas docte, Cratino, 
Nulla placere diu, nec vivere carmina p05- 
sunt, 
Que scribuntur egue potoribus.’ 





Hor, Ep. Lib. 1. 19. 
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sedentary composition. We are told by 
an eminent poet, that man, at his crea- 
tion, was endowed with @ * sublime 
countenance’ and an ‘erect deport- 
ment*,’ that he might thus be distin=- 
guished from the other animals, which 
he was destined to rule. This obvi- 
ously points to the natural and most dig- 
nified attitude of a human being; and 
on what occasion can he so properly 
observe it, as when he is calling into ac- 
tion the noblest attribute of his nature ? 
And, if an erect posture, In a more 

uiescent state, be more suitable, than 
a sedentary one, to the dignity of an au- 
thor, and to the eliciting of his genius, 
it follows, a fortzorz, that the same pos- 
ture, in its ambulatory or loco-motive 
character, must be productive of still 
farther advantages. , But, it is surely 
unnecessary to insist on the well-known 
influence, which the body has on the 
mind, whether at rest or in action. For, 
who has not felt that flow of animal spi- 
rits, which a pleasant walk excites,— 
that exhilaration of the heart, that ex- 

ansion of the faculties, which no sitting 
philosopher ever experienced ? But let 
a man retire, from the enjoyment of 
this rich intellectual banquet, to his 
arm-chair or his sola, and then let him 
observe, how soon all his late raptures 
will subside in inactivity and torpor. 
The scene is completely changed,—he 
is no longer the same individual :—en- 
nui, inertness, and stupor succeed to all 
the glowing aspirations, by which he 
was so recently warmed; his ambula- 
tory transports are at an end, and he 
sinks into a mere sedentary drone. 

For these, and a thousand other rea- 
sons which I might easily adduce, | 
have long made it a point to compose 
in the open air, sub Dio, as I may say, 
reserving for my private room the mere 
task of committing my lucubrations to 
paper. In addition to the benefits al- 
ready adverted to as belonging to this 
practice, it has also the effect of invi- 
gorating the memory in a peculiar de- 
gree, while one is, moreover, indebted 
to it for those external objects, from 
which spring a thousand delightful asso- 
Ciations, wholly unknown to the mere 
Sage of the closet. The world, whether 
i town or country, is thus the chief 
subject of my studies and contempla- 
tions; and 1 have the advantage of ar- 
ranging my ideas under the immediate 
influence of its liveliest impressions. 

But, the wise man has informed us, 
that ‘there is nothing new under the 
* © Os hominisublime dedit, ccelumque tueri 

Jussit, et erectos ad sidera tollere vultis.’ 

Ovid Metum, 








sun ;’ and, accordingly, | find, that even 
my happy invention, of which I hoped 
to claim the entire merit, is not without 
a precedent to a certain extent. [ al- 
lude, as the classical reader will have 
already anticipated, to the famous sect 
of the PeRIPATETICS, originally, as 
some have affirmed, with Aristotle, or, 
according to others, with his preceptor 
Plato; but, be this as it may, they 
were unquestionably a sage and learned 
body, and the more so, in my opinion, 
as their public disputations were con- 
ducted during their perambulations in 
the Athenian Lyceum ; from which cir- 
cumstance, as the two Greek words, 
which compose their name, indicate, 
they were called PkrtPATETICS, It 1s 
true, indeed, that, during their walks, 
they merely disputed or conversed, 
without any design of communicating 
their lucubrations to the world; for 
which reason I consider my plan, as 
embracing the latter object, to be an 
important improvement on that of the 
Grecian philosophers. I offer myself 
to the public, then, as a modern PERI- 
PATETIC, differing from my illustrious 
precursurs in this material respect, that, 
while they were, in their Lyceum, mere 
wrauglers, | intend to be chiefly an ob- 
server in mine. The metropolis will 
form, for the most part, the scene of 
my ambulatory musings, which I shall 
submit to the world as opportunities 
offer; and I trust, that my readers will 
be disposed to receive, with becoming 
benignity, the labours of 
THE PERIPATETIC. 

March 17th, 1823. 

o. ——H1 Bho 
CROCKERY’s NEW LAMENTATIONS. 
(FOR THE LIVERARY CHRONICLE.) 
HAVING occasion to go, a few days 
since, into the Back Road, Islington, I 
crossed the fields (as we used to say), by 
White Conduit House, where there is 
now starting up a large town. The 
day was dreary and dismal; the leaf- 
less arms of the trees in the garden 
of their celebrated tea-and-cake house, 
waved to and fro in the wind in a most 
melancholy way; and, being in a sort 
of humour, half serious, half comic, I 
determined upon taking a stroll! round 
the deserted and mournful walks of this 

paradise of cockneys. 

No natty waiter flitted across my 
path, with napkin under his arm, crying 
‘coming, sir;’ no bright copper tea- 
kettles breathed forth dulcet strains 
from their beds of burning charcoal; 
no smoking White Conduit loaves and 
pretty pats of butter, tempted the wan- 
dering pairs to call for tea for two. 








No; all was dirty, silent, deserted, and 
woe-begone. It suited ‘the temper. of 
my soul;’ and, looking at the numerous 
piles of brick buildings around, which 
frowned above the garden fence, I could - 
not help soliloquizing. 

Here's rurality about to be destroyed, 
—I said, or seemed to say,—Oh! for a 
muse of fire to snatch the evanescent 
beauties of the delicious garden, sacred 
to the loves of half the milliners and 
mantua-makers of the metropolis! Here 
have they sat on a Sunday afternoon, 
gazing at the gold and silver fishes in 
the greasy pond, and sharing with the 
little scaly dears their hot roll and but- 
ter! Here have they wandered round 
the walks, leaning on the conscious arm 
of some dandified apprentice, listening 
to the pretty bells, in the pretty minia- 
ture church-tower, and wondering how 
they could ring so of themselves! Or, 
towards the evening, they have gone up 
stairs into the assembly room, to hear the 
organ played by some amateur per- 
former, who could manage to get through 
the hundred and fourth pslam with one 
hand, setting, time and the rough bass 
at defiance, thus swallowing music, 
love, and wine and water, at one and 
the same instant. 

Here (in the garden I mean), has the 
fat citizen come to solace himself with 
his pipe and his pot,— 

‘ Inhaling breezes 

Among the trees-es,’ 
aromatic breezes fraught with the divine 
mixture of tobacco-smoke, brick-kiln 
smoke, and the smell of burning char- 
coal. Here, too, the citizen’s spouse 
and children came for buns, biscuits, 
and new milk from the cow, or something 
of that sort. Here, has the meaner ar- 
tizan taken his country walk, to recreate 
himself with a game at skittles or nine- 
pins. In fancy’s eye I see -him now, 
with his unshaven face, bis long pipe 
held tightly between his teeth, with a 
hand on each knee, and stooping for- 
ward to see the wonderful operation 
(performed by a dabster) of tipping all 
nine. 

White Conduit House has been the 
scene of all this and much more for un- 
counted years ; every red table in every 
arbour, could tell its tale of witnessed 
loves and friendships; of tea-drinking 
and ale-drinking and wine-drinking and 
cyder-drinking ; and smokings and jok- 
ings without end. Here, too, have been 
found, for ages, the celebrated, the well- 
known, the much-enjoyed White Con- 
duit loaves (commonly called Cundie&), 
which name has been borrowed by a 
host of vile imitators in London, who, 
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with theirshrill bells and shriller voices, 
go about, crying their spurious commo- 
dity, and making poor folks long for 
pennies, that they might enjoy, 1n their 
loomy garrets, the loaf of loaves, the 
Vhite Cundick loaf; leading them back 
in imagination to youthful days and 
hours, when all the blisses that I have 
attempted to paint were theirs at this 
spot. 

And is all this to be lost? Is it to be 
buried amid bricks and smoke? Is 
London thus to advance, and throw her 
murky and horrid arms around such 


delicious places? Forbid it, all ye Syl-'! 


van deities! Forbid it, Love! Shall 
this house, which has for so many years 
looked forth from its commanding si- 
tuation, over the charming vale, to its 
nearer rival, Copenhagen House; and 
from thence to Primrose Hill, Highgate, 
and Hampstead; the fields spotted with 
innumerable and beautiful cows, and 
groups of delighted children ; or send- 
ing back the fragrance of new-made 
hay in summer-time ;—to say nothing 
of the happy cockneys gambolling 
therein ; shall this house, | say, sink 
into a vulgar pot-house, buried in the 
midst of suburban streets, and cele- 
brated for nothing but its regular send- 
ing forth of shrieking pot boys and 
girls, with the one o’clock dinner and 
thé eight o’clock supper-beer; for its 
Barclay and Perkins’ or Whitbread’s en- 
tire; its double X ale; its Monday 
night’s club in the back parlour, with 
Mr. Figgins in the chair; or, sole rem- 
nant of its pristine glories—its dirty 
back yard, with its dirty skittles, and 
still dirtier players ? 

To leave my rhapsody, and to de- 
scend to plain English ; 1 doubt it must. 
It is to be feared that its long room will 
no longer echo to the long-winded 
speeches ‘of summer dinners at comme- 
morative charitable feasts, where some 
philanthropic M. P., shrewdly mixing 
charity and politics, has kindly taken 
the chair; and whose health is at this 
moment drank to my mind's ear, with 
nine times nine, followed by the band’s 
playing ‘ The conquering hero comes.’ 
Pshaw! it is only the dismal howling 
of the wind in the trees; ‘I'll look no 
longer.’ 

Joking apart, it is rather matter of 
regret, that the rage for building takes 
away, one after another, these places of 
resort for the lower and middling classes 
of the inhabitants of London ; they have 
been well called, I think, by the late 
Mr, Windhan, the lungs of the metropo- 
lis ; and, for my own part, I certainly 


involved too much in the crowd, that it 
has always given me pleasure to see the 
numerous tribes of men, women, and 
children, that are poured forth on a fine 
Sunday evening in summer, to get a lit- 
tle air and exercise; clean in their per- 
sons, happy in their countenances, and 
enjoying—perhaps in the dusty garden 
of some public house by the road side— 
acup of tea or a glass of ale. Well 
pleased, too, am I to behold the fatigued 
boys and gir!s, trudging home with a 
load of butter-cups and daisies ; with 
here and there a bolder one than the 
rest, who has magnan'mously ventured 
far enough to find a few blue-bells, or 
even a cowslip, to reward his toil ; for 
it is so much humble homage at the 
| shrine of almighty Nature. 


J. M. LAcEY, 


——<+ @ po 


VISIT TO MOUNT VERNON. 


Washington City, 28th Dec. 1822. 
As neither house of congress meets to- 
day, and a genuine New England snow- 
storm renders the fire-side the most 
comfortable place of resort, I shall 
amuse myself with a sketch of an excur- 
sion to Mount Vernon. ‘The very name 
awakens a thousand associations, with 
which every one has been familiar from 
his boyish days, impressed as they are 





) upon the memory by history and song 


—by the earliest legends of the nursery, 
as well as the profoundest lessons of 
philosophic wisdom.—Time, and the 
narrow limits of a letter, would not per- 
mit me to trace these associations, did J 
feel myself competent to the task of re- 
touching themes, upon which the ora- 
tor, statesman, and sage, have lavished 
their elegant panegyrics, and which 
poetry has found too sacred for the fro- 
lics of fancy, too perfect for the embel- 
lishments of fiction. What most others 
thave failed in, I shall not have the te- 
merity to attempt; and, although | am 
going to the retirement and the tomb of 
Washington, those of my readers who 
choose to accompany me may expect 
to hear little of the man, who was § first 
in war, first in peace, and first in the 
hearts of his fellow-citizens.” A hasty 
memorandum of a visit, which was ac- 
complished in the narrow circle of a 
single day, with an imperfect descrip- 
tion of December scenery upon the Po- 
tomac, will constitute the contents of 
this letter. 

Major R , of the United States 
army, and myself, had agreed to per- 
form a pilgrimage to this spot in com- 
pany, and, agreeably to previous ar- 








say, though | by no means like to get 


= ——e 

on Thursday morning, with an inter. 
tion of travelling as far as Alexandria in 
ths steam boat, and there taking a gig 
coach, or horses, as the case might be. 
from Mount Vernon. But finding that 
the steam-boat Potomac was on that day 
to descend the river, and would land us 
at Mount Vernon at an hour which 
would suit our convenience, we chose 
the latter mode of conveyance, since it 
was more expeditious, and would at the 
same time afford us a better view of the 
Potomac and its banks. After walking 
a circuit of several miles, in reachino 
the point of departure, we embarked at 
the bridge of the Potomac, ard soon 
found ourselves hurrying down this no- 
ble river. The view of the city from 
the water, half concealed as it was, by 
wreaths of smoke and the obscurity of 
the morning, with the capitol and pre- 
sident’s house towering above the conti- 
guous buildings, was truly magnificent, 
At intervals, the sun breaking through 
the clouds which hung in the eastern 
horizon, and partiatly illuminating the 
high grounds near the elegant seat of 
Mr. Custis, on the Virginia shore, pre- 
sented a splendid prospect of light and 
shade. 

There are three principal channels of 
the Potomac immediately below the 
bridge, the eastern, middle, and west- 
ern. Between them the water is so 
shoal, that at low tides and dry seasons 
the sand makes its appearance. We 
descended the first of these channels, 
which is the deepest, and into which 
the East Branch discharges itself over a 
bar, having, at the most favourable sea- 
sons, not more than seventeen or eighteen 
feet water. The passage to and fromm 
the Navy Yard, is, therefore, at times 
extremely inconvenient for large vessels, 
which are compelled to make use of 
lighters to enable them to pass the bar. 
In other respects, this broad and quiet 
arm of the Potomac, secured on all 
sides from the violence of winds and 
waves by the high banks, forms a come 
modious harbour. 

One of the first objects that attracted 
our attention, was the immense number 
of wild ducks, which literally darkened 
the waters of the Potomac. In a short 
voyage of fifteen miles, we passed my- 
riads of them, and were told they are 
equally numerous in all the waters of 
the Chesapeake. They have become 
so accustomed to the steam-boat, as to 
swim within musket shot, and are fre- 
quently killed by the passengers for 
amusement, since the boat cannot stop 
to pick them up. This is the more to 





rangements, we set out at eight o’clock 


be regretted, since they are most of 
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them canvass backs of the finest quality. 
Strange as it may seem, although these 
delicious birds are hovering about by 
thousands in the very precincts of the 
city, there are none i our markets, 
while, I see by the New York papers, 
that Sykes and Niblo and the other ca- 
terers of delicacies, living at the dis- 
tance of two or three hundred miles 
from the winter residence of these ducks, 
advertise, brace after brace, among the 
luxuries which crown their tables. The 
people here com plain bitterly of north- 
ern influence, in monopolizing an ar- 
ticle on which the epicure sets so high 
a value. 

The turrets of Washington had not 
disappeared before we found ourselves 
gliding*rapidly by the suburbs of Alex- 
andria. ‘The approach to this city by 
water, bears a strong resemblance to the 
approach to Philadelphia, in descending 
the Delaware. ‘There is the same re- 
gularity in the streets and in the build- 
ings, which are nearly all of brick, 
wearing, in some places, marks of age, 
and giving to the town a venerable as- 
pect. In either place, but one steeple 
is visible, and, in Alexandria, we found 
that one to be upon the market, which 
is an extensive and handsome building. 

Six or seven miles fron Alexandria, 
on the left bank of the river, between 
Goose and Piscataqua Creeks, stands 
Fort Washington. ‘The fortress is erect- 
ed on a high point of land, projecting 
into the Potomac, and elevated forty or 
fifty feet above the water. A more eli- 
gible site could not have been selected, 
since it commands the river both above 
and below, the only navigable channel 
of which passes directly under the guns 
of the battery, within the distance of a 
few rods. 

Immediately after doubling a small 
point nearly opposite the fort on the 
right hand of the river, we caught the 
first glance of Mount Vernon, and thence 
had a full and fair view of this conse- 
crated spot, till we arrived at the place 
of our landing, a mile or two below. 
The emotions excited by the first glance 
were perfectly indescribable, though 
nearest resembling the thrill felt in read- 
ing a sublime passage of eloquence or 
poetry. Ina moment, the accumulated 

thoughts of years rushed upon the mind 
and overwhelmed its powers. Although 
every passenger was upon deck, not a 
word was spoken ; but all stood silently 
gazing, asif lost in areverie. Each ine 


dividual was familiar with the story, 
and required nothing but the scene it- 
self to awaken his associations and ab- 
sorb his mind in reflection. 





On a bleak December morning, every terial improvements which he made in 
object in the landscape was in strict har- the general conduct of the business of 
mony, and served to deepen the so- the stage, in the regular decorum of re- 
lemnity of feeling, which, in some de- | presentation, in the impartial appoint- 
gree, would be experienced at the gay- | ment of performers suited to their real 
est seasons of the year, when Vernon abilities, and in giving all - charac- 
should be clothed in the verdure of ters their true and appropriate costume. 
spring or the luxuriance of summer. A { Macbeth no longer appeared dressed in 
white wooden building, two stories high, | black-silk stockings with a bag anda 
with a piazza in front, is seen unostenta- | small sword, nor did our stage cottages 
tiously rising from the right bank of the | possess register stoves or splendid pier 
river, which is here several hundred feet | glasses. The beauty of fitness was 
in height. The house is surrounded by | studied, the department of the painter 
a great variety of forest trees, which, | and, machinist attended to, and to the 
with the curtain of native woods along | study and attention of Mr. Kemble, the 
the shore, must, in the summer, entire- | drama is at present indebted, for the 
ly conceal, or afford but a faint glimpse | propriety and magnificence of its sce- 
of the dwelling from the water. Even | nery and decorations. His groupings, 
at this season, the thickness of the leaf- | his processions, all his arrangements, 
less trunks and branches considerably | waste they were in the highest degree 
obstructed the view, and gave to the | conducive to theatrical effect, were yet 
residence an air of studied retirement. | so chaste and free from glare and undue’ 
Above and below, as far as the eye can | pompousness, that they appeared rather 
reach in either direction, the bank is | historical than dramatic, and might have: 
covered with unbroken forests, princi- | been safely thrown upon the canvass by 
pally of oak, interspersed with cedar | the painter, almost without alteration. 
and the mountain laurel, the two lastof| In 1796, Mr. Kemble resigned the 
which are evergreens, and amidst the | management of Drury Lane Theatre, 
dreariness of winter, presented the only | but shortly afterwards resumed it, and 
appearance to justify the appellation of | held it until the end of the season 
Vernon. To complete the scene, along | 1800-1. In 1802, he visited Paris and 
this range of woods stretches the broad | Madrid, for the purpose of studying the 
Potomac, whose ruffled and angry waves, | French and Spanish stages, and on his 
swept by the winds of winter, and its | return in the year 1803, having pur- 
shores bordered with ice, add to the de- | chased a sixth share of the property of 
solation which the heart feels in ap-| Covent Garden Theatre, he succeeded 
proaching the sepulchre of Washington. | to the management of that concern, 
Solitude and silence reign around you. | which he conducted for many years. 
The birds which build and sing here in| In 1817, he took his final leave of the 
summer have gone to more sunny | stage to the great regret of all lovers of 
climes, and not an animal of any kind | the drama. A public dinner and a gold 
is discovered to interrupt the perfect | cup were presented to him-soon after. 
keeping of naturee.—Such is a view of | At this dinner, which was held at the 
Mount Vernon as you glide by its hal- | Freemasons’ Tavern, on the 27th June, 
lowed shades. | 1817, Lord Holland presided; and 


/among the company were the Duke of 


Bedford, Lord Erskine, Lord Mulgrave, 
Lord Essex, the Marquis of Lansdowne, 
JOHN PHILIP KEMBLE, Esa. Lord Aberdeen, the Marquis of Wor- 
(Concluded from p. 174.) cester, Lord Petersham, Major-General 
AnTHouGH Mr. Kemble appeared on | Phipps, Mr. Croker; M. Talma, the 
the London boards with success, in 1783, | French tragedian; Mr. T. Moore, Mr. 
yet the principal characters, both in tra- | Campbell, and Mr. Crabbe, the British 
gedy arid comedy, were, at that time, in | poets; Mr. West, President of the Royal 
the possession of Mr. Smith, and it was | Academy; Mr. Flaxman, Mr. Hayd-.a, 
not until his retirement from the stage | and many other artists; Mr. Dauncey, 
in 1788, that Mr. Kemble was promoted | Mr. Reynolds, and several other mem- 
to that decisive lead in the tragic path, | bers of the Bar, &c. &c. 
which he so long maintained with in-| After dinner, and the usualtoasts had 
creased powers and popularity. been drank, Lord Holland exhibited a 
In 1788, Mr. Kemble became manager | drawing of a piece of plate, intended to 
of Drury Lane Theatre, an office which | be presented to Mr Kemble, the vase 
he held uninterruptedly for eight years, | itself being then unfinished; it was, 
amply justifying the discernment that | however, executed soon afterwards, in 
had placed him in it, by the many ma-| the most exquisite workmanship, and 
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bore the following inscription, a copy 
of which was read by Lord Holland :— 


‘To John Philip Kemble, on his retiring 
from the stage, of which, for ‘thirty-six vears, 
he has been the ornament and pride, which. 
to his learning, taste, and genius, was in- 
debted for its present state of refinement— 
(great applause)—and which, under his 
auspices, consecrated to the support of the 
legitimate drama, and more particularly to 
the glory of Shaks eare—(applause)—at- 
tained to a degree of splendour and prospe- 
rity before unknown, this vase, from a nu- 


merous body of his admirers, as a mark of 


their gratitude and respect, was presented 
by the hands of their chairman, on the %7th 
of June, 1817.’ 

Lord Holland, in a neat speech, beg- 
ged Mr. Kemble to accept this mark of 
their esteem, and Mr. Young delivered 
a complimentary ode, written by Camp- 
bell, but not in his happiest style. Af- 
ter the health of Mr. Kemble had been 
drank, that gentleman rose, and address- 
ed the meeting in the following terms :— 


* Gentlemen, for your presence here to- 
day, aud the favour you have done me, in 
drinking my health, I beg to offer you my 
most heartfelt and sincere ackno: wledy- 
ments. Unused, as I am, to exteimporane- 
ous public speaking, it will not appear ex- 
traordinary that [ should be a little embar- 
rassed in addressing an assembly in which I 
see so many persons highly valued for their 
genius and talents. I shall, therefore, gen- 
tlemen, be obliged to confine myself to say- 
ing, that this is the greatest honour that 
could possibly be conferred on me ; and as 
it isa distinction that never has been shown 
to any of my predece ssurs, I therefore feel, 
gentlemen, bow far your favour exc eeds 
every thing my deserts could justly chal- 
lenge. Gentlemen, the terms in which you 
have been pleased to convey to me your ap- 
probation of my profe ssional exertions and 
of my private conduct, leaves me nothing to 
say, but that [am very proud you think so 
highly of me. Your noble chairman, gen- 
tlemen, has done me the honour of attribut- 
ing tome much more merit than I can pre- 
tend to; his feelings have led him, 1 fear, 
very much to overstate my services; but [ 

can truly say, that when he attributed to me 
a strong desire to discharge my duty fairly 
in the different parts of my profession, as far 
as my honest endeavours to deserve that 
praise could be considered as entitling me 
to it, so far your noble chairman has spoken 
of me only with justice. The manner in 
which you have been so kind! ly good as to 
step forw ard, in order to hand down tu pos- 
tery my exertions on the stage, is too flat- 
tering ‘to iny feelings not to aifect my heart 
most “deeply. I receive the gift, gentlemen, 
with affection, with gratitude ; and it is 
pleasing to me to hope, that [ shail still be 
remembered, even when that mark of your 
kindness en. faded away, since my farewell 
has been sung by the muse that dictated the 
“‘ Pleasures of Hope. abs 


the performers of Drury Lane Theatre, 
comprising Messrs. Rae, Dowton, John- 
stone, and Holland, anxious to record 
their testimony of respect for the ad- 
vantages accruing to the stage from Mr. 
Kemble’s professional exertions, waited 
on him with an address.—Mr. Kemble 
thus retired into private lite, with ho- 
nours unknown even to the distin- 
guished excellence that preceded him, 
and he has almost ever since resided on 
the Continent—only once visiting this 
country, and that to do an act of fra- 
ternal kindness—nothing less than trans 
ferring, to his brother Charles, the whole 
of his interest in Covent Garden Thea- 
tre. The recollection of Mr. Kemble’s 
histrionic talents is too fresh in the me- 
mory of most of our readers to require 
much eulogium. He combined, in an 
eminent degree, the physical and mental 
requisites for the highest rank in his 
profession. Toa nob! e form and clas- 
sical and expressive countenance he 
added the advantages of a sound judg- 
ment, indefatigable industry, and an 
ardent love and decided genius for the 
art of which he was so distincuished an 
ornament. He possessed, besides, what 
we have always regarded as an essential 
characteristic of a first-rate tragic — 
an air of intellectual superiority, and ¢ 
peculiarity of manner and imoninen, 
which impressed the spectator at the 
first glance with the conviction that he 
was not of the race of common men, 
His voice was defective in the under- 
tones necessary for soliloguies, but, in 
declamation, strong and efficient, and, 
in tones of mel: incholy, indescribably 
touching. No music was ever “aap 
which could better revive the tale of past 
times. It was indeed one of the most 
exquisite beauties of his performances, 
that one passage frequently recalled to 
the mind * a whole history.’ 
Mr. Kemble has left an amiable 
widow to lament the loss of an aifec- 
tionate partner. 
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ODE TO WANT. 


AVERT thy angry glance, dread power! 
Nor visit in this awful hour, 

The scenes of penury and pain ; 
Hence tosome distant region far, 
Where neither saint nor savage are ; 
There lonely hold thy sordid reign. 


Now Winter takes his cheerless way, 
Allowing man a short-lived day, 

Nought but a transient glimpse of light; 
While Darkness, with its sullen gloom, 

In evolution quick is come, 

And day gives place to elder night. 


Nougitt now the fresh bound earth can yield, 


ee eee 





And barren waste—a sullen mass ; 
Nature foregoes her wonted smile, 
The sons of labour cease to toil, 

And idly each lorn day they pass. 


Like a false friend, when most required, 
The sun to other climes retired, 

Scarce visits our imprisoned scene ; 
While the bleak north, with forceful way, 
Devastates with imperious sway, 

And manifests a tyrant’s reign. 

"Mid this inclemency of skies, 
While angry tempests howling rise, 

And pour calamities around ; 

Still more the suffering man t’ oppress, 
Comes pale Disease and dire Distress, 
With their sharp fangs the breast to wound, 


Want, urge not now thy cruel power, 
Winter has ills enongh in store, 

As much as human kind can bear; 
Persist not in thy deathful reign, 
Nor let lorn Poverty complain, 

But hear Humanity’s kind prayer. 


Gaunt spirit, flee the peasant cot, 

Full hard enough his bumble lot, 
Render not thou his case more drear 3 

Thou know’st the frugal meal is gain’d 

By labour hard and long, obtain’d 
Himself and family to cheer. 


Why, meagre hydra, on the poor 

Vent all thy spite, and close the door 
Where Charity, with tender heart, 

Would visit and relieve distress ?-— 

Alas! thou know’st the grace will bless, 
And bid thee, sullen fiend, depart. 


Go, then, nor dare thy reign extend, 
Go, where mankind has foe nor friend, 
There hold thy solitary reign 5 
Where living nature scorns a home, 
There o’er the dreary deserts roam, 
In grief, in penury, and pain! 
30th Dec. 1822. 
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SONNET TO PLEASURE. 


PLeasuRe! in whate’er form they woo thee— 
thou 
Of blessing ideal !—dwelling in the mind,— 
And shown to varying man in various kind ! : 
I woo thee by a sense, ia which all bow 
Before thy balmy rapture :—when the sun 
Has sunk with ardent flames to Thetis’ 
breast, 
By yon cool stream I clasp thee—fondly prest 
To some dear muiden’s side!—some lovely 
one !— 
And whispering to her ear the sounds of love'— 
Whiie eye tires eye,—and breath embraces 
breath !—— 
And lips so nearly meet, 
wreath — 
Entwines you in its bliss !—you rise above 
This earthly sphere '—-you fold her in your 
eager arms !— 
An angel fold!—a quiv’ring clasp !—Oh ! hea- 
vealy, heavenly charms! T. N. 


ee 


O.F. 


—and passion’s 


POD SPELOLELOEOOPLD OL LOLLE SLI OL EOL OOP LEEEEAT 
SONNET TO PAIN. 

On! Pain! thy bitter pang I’ve keenly felt, 
Almost to madness by thy torture driv’n ; 
One instant chill’d by cold ;—=the next 1 melt, 

And oft, ah: impious thougiut—accuse just 
heav'n! 
You shake the manly form, and sink the mind, 
Destroy sweet convers: ition’s pleasing pow TS, 
Rob us of ev'ry bliss we else should find, 








On the sate day, a deputation from 


Alike the cultivated field 


And give to ghastly grief the hated hours: 
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rings no rest to soothe the sinking soul, 
ments pierce us as they fly, 
The balm of sleep has lost its blest control, 
And worn-out nature almost hopes to die ; 
Oh! Pain! far from me take thy fearful fight 5 
4nd let returning health once more delight! 
"3 J. M. Lacey. 


Night brings 
The ling ring mo 
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AND PUBLIC AMUSEMENTS. 


Drury LANE THEATRE.—Tragedies, 
operas, and oratorios have jointly ruled 
over this theatre, since Lent began, 
to which have been added excellent 
farces with excellent acting. On Mon- 
day Mr. Kean took his leave of town, 
for a few weeks we presume, in the cha- 
racter in which he first appeared in Lon- 
don, Shylock in the Merchant of Venice, 


and if he was not precisely 
‘ The Jew, 


That matchless Shakespeare drew,’ 

he approached it more nearly than any 
actor of the present day. The other 
parts of the play were well cast, and the 
whole formed a rich treat to the ad- 
mirers of our immortal bard. Liston, 
as wellas Mr. Kean, is gone on a pro- 
fessional tour, but Young returns almost 
inmediately, and we are assured that 
steps are taken to secure to this theatre 
attractions, which must continue to it 
the patronage it has already obtained. 

Covent GARDEN.—On Saturday, 
the new tragedy, Julian, written by 
Miss Mitford, the daughter of Dr. Mit- 
ford, of Reading, was played, for the 
first time, before a crowded audience. 
The prologue was spoken by Mr. Con- 
nor, and the story of the piece may be 
gathered from the following sketch :— 

The scene is laid in Sicily.—Alfonso (Miss 
Foote), the young King of Sicily (disguised 





as Julian’s page), is left under the care of 


his uncle, the Duke of Melfi(Mr. Bennett), 
regent of the kingdom, who decoys him into 
a pass between the mountains on the road 
to Messina, and is on the point of murder- 
ing him, when his son, Prince Julian (Ma- 
cready), is attracted to the spot by Alfonso’s 
shrieks, who is rescued, aud the assassin is 
stabbed by Julian, who then discovers him 
to be his father. Struck with horror, he 
flies with the young king to his own palace, 
and introduces him to his wife, Princess 
Annabel (Miss Lacy), as his page Theodore. 
His loyalty to his king, his natural affection, 
and his grief from believing that he had 
slain his father, produce a fever and dell- 
rium, which subside at the end of eight 
days, and the play opens with Annabel, 
wxiously watching her sick husband. Ju- 
lian gradually recovers, imparts to bis wife 
the cause of his agitation, and at length 
learns that his father is not dead, but is 
about to usurp the crown. Julian remon- 
strates with his father, acknowledges his pa- 
ternal clain to his affection and general 
submission, but declares his honour and al- 














legiance to be paramount, and refuses to be 
a party in the usurpation. The duke, ne- 
vertheless, goes to be crowned; but the ce- 
remony is interrupted by the arrival of Ju- 
lian, with the young king, who is immediate- 
ly recognised by the nobles. To save his 
father, who is ordered for trial, Julian’s af- 


fection induces him to take upon himself 


(with skilful mental reservation), the at- 
tempts upon the young king’s life; but they 
are Loth sentenced to perpetual banish- 
ment. The catastrophe is brought about by 
a second plot: Count D’Alba (Mr. Abbott), 
who has been active in getting the duke and 
prince condemned, entertains a guilty pas- 
sion for the princess, and gets her, by stra- 
tagem, into his power—Julian discovers 
where she is concealed, reaches her apart- 
ment, and seeing no means for her deliver- 
ance, proposes her death, to which she is con- 
senting, when D' Alba’s confederates enter, 


DP? 


a skirmish ensues, she throws herself be- 
tween the combatants, and receives her 
death by the hand of one of the hired rufti- 
ans. Count Julian, overcome by his sor- 
rows, throws himself by the side of the 
corpse, and expires, while D’Alba, seized by 
the king’s troops, is led out to punishment. 
The literary merits of this tragedy 
having been already noticed in our re- 
view, we have little more to remark, 
than that the piece was got up in good 
style, and its performance very credi- 
table to the theatre. The principal 
character in the piece is precisely what 
performers would call a good part; Mr. 
Macready could not desire a better for 
the display of his talents ; and while the 
fair author generously acknowledges 
herself much indebted to this gentle- 
man, it is merely justice to admit that 
he must be at least equally indebted to 
the pen that drew Prince Julian, which 
will henceforth be his most popular 
performance. Inthe death scene with 
his father, however, he would do well 
to restrain himself a little; his noise 
and violence produce a contrary effect 
to what they should do, and we feel 
more inclined to laugh at his action than 
commiserate his sufferings. ‘This scene 
is altogether too long and tedious, and 
lessens the general effect. Mr. Bennett 
played his part with fidelity; he well 
conceived his author’s meaning, and 
pourtrayed it with energy; yet his voice 
is against him, and fails when he is 
giving vent to the more violent pas- 
sions. Mr. Abbott gave a good repre- 
sentation of the subtie disappointed vil- 
lain, and imparted to it an earnestness 
of manner and expression highiy cre- 
ditable. Miss Foote’s Alfonso is a pas- 
sive kind of character, and affords small 
scope for talent. Miss Lacy, as Prin- 
cess Annabel, displayed much of her 
usual excellence, particularly in scenes 


1 of tenderness and expressions of con- 











jugal affection, but it is not one of her 


most effective characters. The epilogue 
was delivered by Mrs. Chatterley. —The 
tragedy has been played every evening, 
and continues very attractive, 


Literature and Sctence. 


Sel 


Mr. Bicheno, of the Middle Temple, 
Barrister at Law, has in the Press a 
second edition of ‘ An Enquiry into the 
Poor Laws, chiefly with a View to exa- 
mine them asa System of National Be- 
nevolence, and to show the Evils of in- 
discriminate Relief; with some Re- 
marks upon the Schemes which have 
recently been submitted to Parliament.’ 

The King’s Library.—It appears to 
be now determined that the splendid li- 
brary of his late Majesty, which has 
been given to the British nation by his 
son and successor, is to be deposited in 
the British Museum. When this mag- 
nificent gift of his Majesty was commu- 
nicated to the Earl of Liverpool, the 
trustees of the British Museum were re- 
ferred to as to the best means of carry- 
ing his Majesty’s most gracious intention 
into effect. A meeting of the trustees, at 
which the Archbishop of Canterbury 
presided, was held on the 8th of Feb. 
when it was— 

‘Resolved, 1. That, in the opinion of the 
trustees, his Majesty’s most gracious inten- 
tion, of rendering the library of the late kin 
as extensively useful as possible to the Bri- 
tish nation, may be completely carried into 
effect, by placing it under the care of the 
trustees of the British Museum. 

‘edly. That the whole of this collection, 
formed by his late Majesty with great care, 
during the course of fifty years, should be 
kept entire, and separate from the rest of 
the library of the British Museum, in a re- 
pository to be appropriated exclusively to 
that purpose: and that the alphabetical ca- 
talogue of it, in the printing of which some 
progress appears to have been already made, 
should be completed. 

Sdly. That as the present building of the 
British Museum will not afford suflicient ac- 
commodation for the reception of any part 
of this collection, a new building will be in- 
dispensably requisite for that purpose. 
Which building, in the opinion of the Ar- 
chitect of the Museum, might be completely 
finished, and be in a fit state to receive the 
coliection, in tlie course of two years from 
this time, provided it could be begun early 
in the present spring. 

‘4thly. That an additional establishment 
of officers will be necessary for the separate 
superintendence of this library, for the pur- 
pose of ensuring its preservation, and for af- 
fording the most convenient access to all 
persons who may have occasion to refer to 
it.” 

In the House of Commions, on Tués- 
day evening, the Chancellor of the Ex- 
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chequer moved the appointment of a 
committee to take the subject into con- 
sideration, when he observed that it 
would be best to give the custody of the 
library to the British Museum :— 

* I believe,’ sail he, ‘ that if to this library 
be added that which is already possessed by 
the British Museum, increased as it will 
very shortly be, (L understand), by the library 
which has been bequeathed by the late Sir 
Joseph Banks, and which is to be placed 
under the same roof, there will be contained 
under one and the same roof, a library, 
withoat all question, the finest in the world. 
Te will be most advisable, therefore, I ima- 
gine, to intrust the collection in question to 
the guardianship of the British Museum. At 
the same time, it is possible, that if we 
should appoint a committee for the better 
consideration of this subject, some sugges- 
tion, which may be more expedient to adopt 
than the one | aow throw out, may be pro- 


‘ Sir Charles Long, in risiug to second the 
motion of his right honourable friend, beg- 
ged to observe, that for its extent, this li- 
brary was decidedly the most complete that 
ever was collected. It was collected under 
the care of Dr. Vohnson. Dr. Johnson him- 
self drew out a plan for its collection; 
which plan was adhered to with as much 
correctness as possible. He (Sir C. Long) 
had had the honour of some communication 
with his majesty in respect to this matter; 
and he could disis assert, that it was 
hiS“wnajesty’s wish that the public should 
have the freest access to the collection that 
might be possible, — that every person 
who should be capable of using it, might 
have such access, under the limitation only 
of such regulations as might be necessary 
for the preservation of such a library. It 
was also his majesty’s wish, that the collec- 
tion, having been made by his late father, 
should be preserved entire and distinct. 
On the same authority, he (Sir C. Long) be- 
lieved he might assert, that never was the 
arrangement of a library so complete as the 
arrangement of this. From the catalogues 
which had heen made of the collection, the 
easiest reference might be found to any 
part of it—a fact which he thus particularly 
noticed, because it reflected the highest 
crediton those who had had the charge of 
making up those catalogues. ‘The arrange- 
ment is perfect. If this library should be 
deposited in the British Museum, to the 
collection of which was very shortly to be 
added the small, but very scientitic, library 
of Sir Joseph Banks, the Museum would 
contain, most indisputably, that which it 
concerned the honour and dignity of such a 
country as this, thatit should contain—the 
finest existing library in Europe. He was 
also enabled to state, that it was his majes- 
ty’s intention to add to his present, a small 
collection of valuable medals, collected by 
hunself and his late majesty.’ 

Franee.—Froma work lately published 
in Paris, by M. Montveran, it appears, 
that in the year 1SU1, when the popu- 


lation of France was 34 millions, the 








number of persons condemned to death 
was 822, and in the year 1811, when 
the population was 42 millions, the 
number had diminished to 392. This 
is about the proportion of 9 to a mil- 
lion. In the same year, in England and 
Wales, the number of criminals con- 
demned were about 376 out of eyery 
million of inhabitants. Thus, in 1511, 
the condemnations in England, com- 
pared with those in France, were as 
376 to 9, or as 42 to l. 
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Epitaph on an Empty Bottle. 








Here lies the best friend of my heart, 
The faithful dispeller of care ; 

Whose bounty has deadened the smart 
And blunted the shafts of despair. 


How oft in the momeut of grief 
Thy spirits have iallied my own 5 

Have afforded the balm of relief, 
And chased even Poverty’s frown. 


But, alas! thy rich fountain is dry, 
Thy spirit is vanished in air ; 
Thou’rt consigned to the rack with a sigh, 
And thy mem’ry bedew’d with a tear. 
E.G. B. 

The Persians have a beautiful proverb, 
that ‘ with time and patience, the leaf of the 
mulberry tree becomes satin,’ 

Death strangely prevented. (A specimen 
of the marvellous.)—In the history of Mus- 
covy, published by the Ambassador Deme- 
trius, we read of the memorable fortune of | 
a country peasant. This man, seeking for 
honey, got into a hollow tree, where was 
such plenty of it, that it sucked him in up to 
the breast: and, being unable to get out, 
he lived two days upon honey only; and, 
finding that his voice could not be heard in 
that solitary wood, despaived of freeinghim- 
sclf from this sweet captivity. A large bear 
came to the same tree to eat the honey, of 
which these beasts are very greedy, and 
descending with his hinder parts foremost, 
the poor fellow caught hold of his loins. 
The bear, terribly frightened, laboured with 
all his might to get out, and thus drew out 
the peasant froin his sweet prison, which 
otherwise had proved his grave. 

Anecdote of an Enthusiast.—In the year 
1727, a rich peasant, at Chalons, in France, 
called Gave, much given to reading, having 
read the life of St. Stephen to his two 
daughters, the one aged twenty-two, the 
other fourteen, asked them whether they 
would be willing to die for Jesus Christ? 
then took a hedze-bil, and endeavoured to 
cut off the head of the eldest, who, making 
some resistance, he disabled her, and then 
completed his design. This done, he drew 
the other from under the bed, where she 
was hid, and served her in the same man- 
ner; he then placed two lamps near the bo- 
dies, to honour them as marty:s, and would 
have surrendered himself to the prison of 
Chalons, in hopes of being put to death nn- 
mediately ;- but his friends forced him to 
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Surry Institution, March 11th, 19%, 


THE PrRopRIETORS and SuBscripers 


are respectfully informed, that this Institation will §- 
nally close on Tuesday, the 25th instant ; they are, there- 
fore, requested to return auy Books which they ma 
have, belongiug to the same, on or before that Day; 
in default thereof, they will incur the Fines mentio 

iu the fifth Article of the ‘ Regulations of the Library 
of Circulation.’ KNIGHT SPENCER, Secretary. 


This day is published, price 16s. illustrated with Maps, 
and dedicated by Permission to the Right Honourable 
the Viscount Melville, First Lord of the Admiralty, 
&c. ke. 


A Statistical and Commercial HISTORY 


of the KINGDOM OF GUATEMALA, in SPANISH 
AMERICA; containing important Particulars relative 
to its Productions, Manufactures, Customs, &c. &e. ; 
with an Account of its Conquest by the Spaniards, and 
a Narrative of the Principal Events down to the pre- 
sent time, Froin original Records in the Archives, 
actual Observation, and other authentic Sources. 
By DON DOMLNGO JUARROS, | 
A Native of the City of New Guatemala. 
Translated by J. BAILEY, Lieut. R. M. 
Printed for J. Hearne, 81, Strand. 


This day is published, accompinied by a Portrait of 
the Author, iu 8vo, price 14s. boards, 
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LECTURES on SCRIPTURE COM-. 


PARISON, or Christianity compared with Hinduism, 
Mahommedanism, the ancient Philosophy and Deism; 
forming the seventh Volume of a Series of Lectures ou 
the Evidences of Divine Revelation, which comprise 
an examination of Scripture Facts, Prophecies, Mira- 
cles, Parables; Doctrines, and Duties; aud a Compari- 
son of Christianity with Hinduism, &c.; in seven Vo- 
lumes, 8vo. price 41. 18s. howrds. 

By WILLIAM BENGO COLLYER, D.D. &c.&c.&e. 

London: Printed for Kingsbury, Parbury, and Allen, 
Leadenhall Street; and Sherwvod, Jones, and Co, Pa 
ternoster Row. ° 





This day was published, in two volumes, 12mo price 15s. 


boards, 
jA HISTORY OF ANCIENT INSTI. 


TUTIONS, CUSTOMS, and INVENTIONS; selected 
and abridged from the Beytrage zur Geschichte der 
Eraudungen of Professor Beckmann, of the University 
of Gottingen. With Various Important Additions. 

Printed forG. and W. B.Whittaker, Ave-Maria-Lane. 

‘ These two little volumes present sucha mass of the 
useful and entertaining, that we should be puzzled to 
name their parallel. Beckmann’s great work is a rich 
mine of intelligeace on alinost every possible subject 
of research, curiosity, or amusement; and the Editor of 
this English Abridgment has not only exercised a sound 
discretion upen his original, but has superadded much 
interesting information of bis own.'—Literary Gazette, 
March 8, 1823. . 


This aay were published, with a striking Likeness of 
General Riego, 8vo. price 7s. 6d. boards, 


ANECDOTES of the SPANISH and 
PORTUGUESE REVOLUTIONS. 

By COUNT PECCHW), an Italian Exile 
With an Introduction and Notes, by EDWARD BLA- 
QUIERE, Esq. Author of ‘ Letters from the Mediter- 
ranean,’ ‘An Historical Review of the Spanish Revo- 
lution,” &e. . 

Printed for G. and W. B.Whittaker, Ave-Maria-Lane. 

*,* Proof Impressions of the Portrait may be had se- 
parate, price 2s. 6d. 

‘This work appears tu be the offspring of an elegant, 
ardent, and sprightly mind; they are, indeed, distin- 
guished by prettiness of remark, or bon mot, rather 
than by depth of view or seriousuess of reflection. The 
well-wishers to the cause of constitutional Spain, will 
be glad to find Count Pecchio as authority for very 
considerable resources against foreign interference, con- 
tained in the national character of that country.’—Lt- 
terary Register, March 15, 1823. 











London :—Published by J. Limbird, 355, Strand, 
tw» doors East of Exeter Change ; to whom adver 
tisements and communications * for the Editor’ (post 
paid) are to be addressed. Sold also by Souter, 73, 
St. Paul’s Church Yard; Simpkin and Marshal, 
Stationers’ Hall Court ; Ray, Creed Lane; Ridgway; 
Piccadilly; H and W. Smith, 42, Duke Street, Gros: 
venor Square, and 192, Strand ; Booth, Duke Street, 
Portland Place; Chapple, Pall Mail; by the Book- 
sellers at the Royal Exchange; 6y Sutherlard, Cal- 
ton Street, Edinburgh; Griffin and Co., Glasgow, 
and by all other Booksellers and Newsvenders.— 
lished in New York by Mr. Seaman.—Printed by 
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Davidson, Old Boswell Court, Carey Street. 
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